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ie ee you disappointed ?’’ everybody has been 
asking me since | returned, three months 
ago, from my trip to the Holy Land ; and I have in- 
wariably answered with the most positive negative— 
perhaps I might better say the most negative negative 
—I could command. The only disenchantment I 
experienced was the vanishing of the ill-founded mis- 
givings or misapprehensions with which I approached 
che land of the Christ. Misinformed friends had said 
so much about my probable undeception, that I had 
come to dread my entry into Palestine, but no sooner 
had I set foot upon its historic soil than this feeling left 
me completely. Indeed, I was more highly delighted 
and more fully helped by what I saw,than I could 
have ever hoped to be, and I have come back to my 
work again with my faith strengthened and my zeal 
quickened by this visit to the gospel’s native soil. 
#2 
Several secondary causes helped to shape this result, 
and these I would strongly commend to thuse planning 
a similar trip. I would put at the top of this list the 
rame of mind in which I began my travels. This was 
juite the opposite of the sentimental or visionary. One 
night describe it as realistic, or even naturalistic, and, 
ot be far wrong. Save for the reverent rc.Jections and 
piritual aspirations spontaneously evoked, I went up to 
jerusalem as I would have journeyed to any other city. 
visited the other points of interest as I would have 
fone from place to place in another country. 
00, I was prepared for what was uninviting or repul- 
sive, 


Then, 
I knew that such things existed. I felt that they 
must needs exist. I reasoned that their existence did 
10t invalidate scriptural narrative, and should not 
weaken Christian faith. It will be seen that little dis- 
appointment was possible under these conditions. 
The length of my stay had also much to do with this 
result. Most tourists who return with their woful tales 
lave not stayed long enough in the Holy Land to get 


it the heart of things. The impressions they report are 


cherefore neither truthful nor trustworthy. A passenger 
n our return steamer across the Atlantic was ber. ting 
the Holy Land in the most emphatic superlatives his 
‘imited vocabulary would permit, declaring, among 
ther statements, that the easiest way to mike in in- 
ndel of a man was to send him to Jerusalem. I! \cn- 


Disenchantment in 
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By John Balcom Shaw, D.D. 





tured to inquire how much time he had spent in 
Palestine, and was not the least surprised to learn that 
he had confined his visit entirely to Jerusalem, had re- 
mained there but three days in all, and two of these it 
had rained so that he could not leave his hotel. What 
would such a man know of the Holy Land when he re- 
embarked at Jaffa? It is mostly people of this type 
who confess to disenchantment upon reaching home, 
a 

My treatment of the so-called holy places had an 
equally large part in shaping my impressions. I left 
these always until the last, and then gave them little 
time. To spend a day ora half-day in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is enough to unsettle any one. An 
hour or two showed me ail I wanted to see there. But 
I went again and again to Olivet and Calvary, selected 
some sequestered spot, and enjoyed hours of the most 
precious meditation and communion. The same thing 
was true at Nazareth, and in every place where supersti- 
tion has busied herself with marking sites and building 
altars. An hour at sunset on the hill back of Naza- 
reth, a row upon deserted Genessaret, a quiet walk 
through the straggling street of Cana, or a climb up the 
slopes of Hattin alone, is worth a whole lifetime's 
round of consecrated shrines and reputed ruins. If I 
had followed the wake of the peasant pilgrims whom 
we were meeting everywhere, and attempted to join 
them in the genuflections and cther acts of venera- 
tion, I shuuld surely have returned a skeptic. 

i 

How could one who traveled with such an itinerary 
fail to receive impressions wholesome and helpful at 
every turn of the way? The customs met with from 
one end of Palestine to the other, the character of the 
people and the homes they live in, their manner of toil 
and modes of travel, the lay of the land, and the at- 
mosphere hanging over all, serve everywhere to illus- 
trate the Bible narrative and establish the Christian 
fuiih. 1 was altogether amazed to find such a perfect 
agreement between the land and the Book. It did not 
seem as if the country could have changed at all since 
the time of our Lord. 

There are two or three places which are sufficient of 
themsclves to satisfy the most critical visitor to the 
The 


Holy Lund, if he is only intelligent and candid. 








most absolute certainty takes possession of one on the 
Mount of Olives, and emotions are awakened there as 
deep as any that ever course through the human soul. 
Repeated visits to the New Calvary—called so to dis- 
tinguish it from the old site within the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre—made me feel that scarcely less could 
be said of it. 
in the Gospels that there seems little doubt of its being 
the 


It answers so precisely to the references 


** Green hill far away 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all.’’ 


Nothing could have been more soul-thrilling or soul- 

filling than the Sunday afternoon and the moonlit even- 
ing I spent upon this knoll. 
ee 

Into the same category I would put the Chapel of the 

Nativity in Bethlehem. stand and look 

down upon that silver star in the pavement beneath the 


When you 


ancient altar, you are as confident as it is possible, 
without mathematical proof, ever to be, that you are 
looking upon the spot where the Son of God began to 
breathe the atmosphere of earth. It was over this 
cave, then the reputed site of the holy birth, that 
Heiena, the mother of Constantine, built her memorial 
basilica ; and St. Jerome, a century later, after the most 
studious investigation, satisfied himself of the trustwor- 
thiness of the tradition, and took up his permanent 
abode in the adjoining cave. Surely there is nothing 
here to generate infidelity. 

A peculiar feeling takes you under its control when 
you enter Galilee, and } ‘Ids you within its spell until 
you again cross its boundary. So closely was this 
division of Palestine linked with the earthly life of our 
Lord that ic seems almost possible to step in the very 
footprints left by his frequent journeyings up and down 
Nowhere is the tourist more 
He knows that 
Jesus must have sat often upon the hill back of Naza- 


through this province. 
independent of tradition than here. 


reth, and looked off into the outside world, and, climb- 
ing up thither, immediate communion with the Nazarene 
seems accorded him. He strolls out to the Virgin's 
fountain, on the edge of Nazareth, feeling that his feet 


touch the very soil that the boy Christ daily trod. He 
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continues his journey to the Sea of Galilee, assured 
that he is passing over the self-same road which the 
Master was undoubtedly wont to take. He takes a 
boat, and moves out into the lake, certain, beyond a 
doubt, that Jesus often looked upon the scene that is 
there before him. Nothing but its wellnigh absolute 
desertion differentiates it from the Galilee of two mil- 
leniums ago. If any one with average depth of soul 
can follow a route like this in the spirit I have indi- 
cated, and come home disenchanted, he is made of clay 
I know not of, 
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Bitterness Put Away 
By the Rev. Chauncey Theodore Edwards 


UR Saviour’s work reached its climax at the very 
climax of Jewish religious life, the passover. 

It was meant to be so. Christ, our Passover, is 
sacrificed for us. The passover supper had four chief 
elements, —the lamb, the bread, the wine, the bitter 
herbs. Each of three of these elements is spoken of 
in the New Testament as typical of Christ, but the 
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fourth is never so spoken of. He is the slain Lamb. 
The bread is his body. The wine is his blood. 

But no such reference is ever made to the bitter 
herbs. That part of the paschal meal, with all its 
historic meaning, drops completely out of sight. 
There is no place for it in Christianity, for in our re- 
ligion the former things, the former sorrows, are 
passed away, and all things are working together for 
good. There is not a trace of bitterness in Christ, 
either of reproach or remembrance. There is no call 
for it in a Christian, Says Paul, ‘Let all bitterness 
. .. be put away from you.’’ So this entire element 
of the great passover, which was to become the great 
communion, drops into oblivion. We have no use 
for the venerable liturgy which required the head of 
the feast, as he held up the bitter herbs, to say, 
‘« These bitter herbs that we eat are in respect that 
the Egyptians made the lives of our fathers bitter in 
Egypt."’ 

Such liturgics were outgrown when on the cross the 
Son of Mary said, ‘‘ Father, forgive them.’’ Now, 
among men only of the unreconciled or the really bad 
can it be said, as Peter said of Simon the sorcerer, 
‘«I perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterness.’’ 


~ % & 


Loving Recollections of 


Charles Dudley Warner 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


| HILE Charles Dudley Warner, 
Ya in his writings and character 
and life work, is known toa 
vast multitude in this land and 





in other lands, only those who 
knew him in the closer intima- 
cies of home and of personal 
friendship can understand how 
much more lovely and win- 
some and admirable he was 
than even he appeared to those 
Copyrighted by Rockwood who judged him by his inimi- 
table writings or by his attrac- 
tive personality in the social circle. He was ever best 
loved where he was best known, and those who en- 
joyed the privilege of closer association with him, as 
giving this better understanding of him, are the ones 
who now mourn most deeply his sudden taking from 
this life, leaving to them his rare companionship as 
now only a memory anda hope. Yet many such a 
mourner will want to drop a flower on his grave, not 
so much to indicate his worth as to evidence their 
sense of loss. 

For forty years I have known him somewhat inti- 
mately, and this with an ever-increasing regard. From 
his entrance on his editorial career in Hartford, in 1860, 
I was for some fifteen years his near neighbor in resi- 
dence, a member of the same church with him, and 
ever since that time he has been, in a sense, a mem- 
ber of a larger family in which I also was a member. 
As the years have gone on, | have come to admire and 
esteem and love him ever more and more, and thus it 
has been, I am sure, with every member of that 
family circle, that neighborhood community, and that 
loved church. This very fact, with my hearty testi- 
mony to it, will, perhaps, by itself, be the most fra- 
grant flower that I can drop on Kis grave while it is 
yet green, when we are feeling his loss most deeply 
and mourning his death most sincerely. 

The church of which he was a member, the Asylum 
Avenue Congregational Church; in Hartford, was it- 
self a notable one in its pastor ahd in its membership, 
and to be loved and honored there was an evidence of 
qualities in mind and spirit that were worthy of ad- 
miration everywhere. The pastor was the Rev. Jo- 


seph H. Twichell. In the congregation were Professor 


Calvin E. Stowe ; General Joseph R. Hawley ; Gov- 
ernor Marshall Jewell, of General Grant's cabinet ; 
former United States Senator Francis Gillette, and his 
son, Will Gillette the playwright ; Samuel L. Clem- 
ens (‘‘ Mark Twain’’); Rose Terry the poet; Dr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull the scholar, his sister Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, and his daughter Annie Eliot 
Trumbull ; Dr. Yung Wing, the Chinese Commissioner 
of Education, and others widely known. Among all 
these, as also among the humblest, Mr. Warner was 
honored and loved. 

It was not until he had been ten years in Hartford 
that Mr. Warner came into wide popularity and emi- 
nence as an essayist and humorist and critic. His 
writings had for years been admired by a wide circle 
of friends, but his first striking of the popular vein in 
writing of the Charles Lamb sort, only better, was in 
a series of essays descriptive of the work of an amateur 
gardener. These were published week by week in 
the Hartford Courant, of which Warner was associate 
editor with General Hawley. They delighted varied 
readers from the start. Henry Ward Beecher, among 
many others, was charmed with them. He urged 
Mr. Fields, of Fields, Osgood, & Co., to collect and 
publish them, and, at Mr. Fields’s request, Mr. 
Beecher consented to write an Introductory Letter to 
go with them. 

This book was Mr. Warner's first published vol- 
ume. As] can testify, he seemed pleased and surprised 
that it met with such a wide and hearty welcome. I 
had talked with him of my admiration of the sepa- 
rate essays as they appeared, and I knew of Mr. 
Beecher’s wish for their appearance in book form. 
As I was in Mr. Warner's office when he received the 
first copies of the book from the publishers, | saw his 
delight in seeing his new work in this permanent 
form. He kindly gave me a copy from those then 
received, and that copy I value all the more highly in 
the light of the thirty years of his growing fame. 

After I removed from Hartford to Philadelphia to 
become an editor, I had occasion to desire contribu- 
tions from Mr. Warner to the pages of my paper, as 
well as to continue my intimacy with him as a friend 
in my home, and in his home, and elsewhere. In all 
this correspondence and intimacy I had ever fresh 
and added evidence of his genial spirit and his match- 
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less humor. Two years after I assumed my present 
charge, I planned a special issue of The Sunday 


_ School Times for Washington’s Birthday, including 


articles from the President of the United States, the 
governors of the thirteen original states, and a num- 
ber of eminent literary persons. In this list I in- 
cluded Mr. Warner. 

In order to suggest that I was not asking for a valu- 
able contribution without -emuneration, on the score 
of our friendship, I enclosed a check in my letter of 
request. Promptly there came back a letter from Mr. 
Warner, saying, as I remember it after a twenty-three 
years’ interval, ‘‘ Dear Trumbull, you know how to 
get the horse before the cart I don’t see how I can 
write that article, but I do see that I can’t return that 
check. The check is already cashed. The article 
I'll think about.’’ 

Within the time named, the article arrived. It was 
an inimitable comparison between ‘‘ Washington and 
Rameses II.’ As Mr. Warner's first book was ‘‘My 
Summer in a Garden,"’ his latest, up to that time, was 
‘‘My Winter on the Nile.’ His journeyings in 
Egypt suggested the comparison of the two great men. 
He told of witnessing a spectacular celebration of 
Washington's Birthday by noisy Arabs on the banks 
of the Nile, near the site of ancient Thebes. 

Speaking of the many statues of Rameses II still to be 
seen in Egypt, he told of the celebrated fallen statue 
in the Rameseum, which was originally a sitting fig- 
ure about sixty feet high. It was cut from a single 
block of the most durable stone in the world. It 
weighed 887 tons. ‘‘It is heavier and solider than 
the Washington Monument, and it might have been 
calculated that it would outlast the latter. But the 
Washington Monument has this advantage,—that it 
will last more than thirty-five hundred years, for it 
will not be finished up to that date. Washington 
must be pleased at its slow progress, for he will be 
kept in mind as it is building.’’ 

Mr. Warner's interest in the Washington Monu- 
ment was one of the influences that worked for its 
final completion, in spite of the appearances of then. 
All of his humorous writing and speaking had a pur- 
pose for good below and behind it. That was an ele- 
ment of its charm and power. It was never mere 
humor. It always had its practical lesson. 

When I was last in Europe. he was there with Mrs. 
Warner, as they often were. Meeting her in Luzerne, 
I was told by her of one of Mr. Warner's characteris- 
tic remarks. He and his wife were traveling on a 
Continental railway. The other two passengers in the 
compartment of a first-class coach were an English- 
man and his wife, who talked aloud together for some 
time without seeming to suppose that they were un- 
derstood by their fellow-passengers. Suddenly the 
Englishman turned to Mr. Warner with the question : 

‘«Do you speak English ?”’ 

** | speak American, but | waderstand English !"' 

How much there was in that answer for both 
Ameritans and English to bear in mind in all their 
intercourse ! 

Mr. Warner was the friend of his friends, and he 
had a large and choice circle of these to love and be 
loved by. But he was also a friend of the needy and 
oppressed, and of the prisoner, and he did much for 
them in many and practical ways He was a cham- 
pion of education, and of civil and religious progress, 
and he was always ready to have a part in efforts to 
advance the interests of any cause. 

What a man he was! He-said much that was 
good. He did much that was good. But he was 
himself better and more than the best that he said or 
did. He once said of the work of a friend who had 
written heartily im praise of another friend, ‘* When 
affection is steered by art, you may reasonably expect 
something." Mr. Warner is worthy of all that the 
deepest affection, steered by the highest art, could say 
in his praise and honor. 
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Can Family Prayers Be Made Interesting ? 
By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


‘¢ T AM ashamed to tell you,’’ I said to my friend, 

who had been speaking of family prayers, 
‘how unsatisfactory a thing family worship is at our 
house. In the first place, it is a constant effort to get 
the children down in time, especially dark and cold 
winter mornings, and especially the big children, who 
think they are old enough to have some rope now. 
They are rarely all down in time, and I am rasped 
and rendered very undevotional in spirit by the effort 
to have them so. Then the Scripture reading must 
needs be short, and I am sadly afraid the children do 
not listen much either to that or the prayer. But I 
know you are shocked."’ 

‘‘You are only picturing my experience of a few 
years ago,’’ she answered, ‘‘ but there must be some- 
thing better than this perfunctory and hasty worship. 
I have myself gone a few steps along a better road ; 
may I tell you of it? In the first place, we now have 
prayers at night instead of in the morning.’’ 

‘¢Oh ! I shouldn't like that at all!’’ I cried. «1 
do think we ought to begin the day by a united act of 
worship.’’ 

‘«] felt just as you do, and hung back a long time 
when it was first suggested to me. Even now I will 
rejoice when vacation comes, and we change back to 
morning prayers. But let me ask you, Is yours a 
united act of worship in any true sense ?’’ 

I had just owned that the children were often ab- 
sent in body, and too often in spirit. 

«« The change of time has proved a blessing in my 
household,’’ said my friend. ‘The children are 
always present, and the servants now consent to come 
in, —a thing they rarely would or could do just before 
breakfast. 

‘It was not, however, the change of time that I 
meant to speak of, but a far more important change 
made at the same time. My husband and I now prepare 
ourselves for family worship as carefully as one pre- 
pares for teaching a class. Not that we spend much 
more time than usual in the act of worship itself, but we 
study earnestly each day the part of Scripture to be 
read, and also the things 
specially to be prayed for 
with children and servants. 

‘‘] do the reading, and 
though I do not spend more 
than three or four minutes 
in using my own words, I 
try to keep up the connec- 
tion between yesterday's 
reading and to-day’s. Espe- 
cially I try to show my lis- 
of the 
Book, and then I encourage 


teners the unity 
the children to ask ques- 
tions about what I am read- 
ing. I assure you, my dear, 
if you have not tried it, a 
half-hour’s study, or even 
twenty minutes, of the part 
of God’s Word which you 
are to feed to your children, 
asking him to show you how 
to divide rightly to each his 
portion, will make family 
worship a different thing to 
you and to them.’’ 

‘« Please, Mrs. Martin,’’ I 
said, ‘‘show me just what 
you mean.’’ I handed her 
my own Bible. 

‘«We began the Book of 
Acts last night,"’ she said. 
‘Il reminded the children 















that we had just finished reading the Psalms, and 
asked them to observe how the writer of this book, 
and the speakers whose words were reported by him, 
took the same view of God, his eternity, power, jus- 
tice, goodness, mercy, and unchangeableness, that 
David did more than a thousand years before. Lucy 
here asked who-wrote the Book of Acts, and I told 
her all that was known about its authorship, turning 
back to the first verses of the third Gospel to show the 
connection. The children had never put these verses 
side by side before. 

‘« After reading through the fourth verse (‘ wait for 
the promise of the Father’), I stopped and quoted 
the promise that the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, would 
be sent to take our Lord’s place. After the sixth 
(‘ Wilt thou at this time,’ etc.), I reminded the chil- 
dren how often the disciples had made that mistake 
before. ‘But this,’ I said, ‘was the last time they 
made it, and our next chapter will show you why it 
was the last time.’ 

‘*Our day's lesson ended with the eleventh verse, 
which is, you see, the promise of the angels that Jesus 
should come again. ‘How long ago is it, Frank,’ I 
asked, ‘ since this promise was made?’ ‘Well,’ said 
my little ‘it 
‘That is a 
long time to wait for a promise to come true,’ I said, 


mathematician, pondering, is about 


eighteen hundred and sixty-six years.’ 


but I am sure your father can tell you of one that 
waited twice that long, and then came gloriously true.’ 

‘« The father then spoke of the promise God gave 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, which was not fulfilled 
until Jesus was born in Bethlehem, in the days of 
Herod the king, at least four thousand years later. “But 
that is not long in Heaven's time-table,’ said he, “ tor 
‘©one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day.’’’ 

‘But don’t think, my dear, that I am pretending 
to give you a model. This is only to show you the 
steps I have taken along a better path than the old 
one which you and I have been treading to so little 
I know that it must be better, because, in- 


purpose, 






By Richard Burton 


Secure in full fruition doth she rest, 
With mellow lights of golden afternoon 
Touching the placid joy of brow and breast ; 
Thus to behold her is to hark a tune 


And glad of all the stormy year’s release 


In tranced November come a day more rare 
Than any spring could muster, ne’er to be 
Forgotten. How unfathomly fair 

Appears this tranquil creature unto me, 

This woman ample-natured, Autumn’s queen ! 


Played chantwise, yet firm-founded upon peace 


From passion’s summer-world. So have I seen 
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stead of indifference and weariness, my children now 
show real interest in family worship, and sometimes 
ask me to hurry supper a little (when they are going 
out) in order that we may have time for prayers."’ 

«« Yes,’’ I said to myself, after long pondering over 
my friend's advice, ‘‘1 see. When I write God's 
word on the door-posts of my house, it must be in a 
tongue that the children can understand.’’ 
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Stem -Winders 
By Amos R. Wells 


E HAVE almost forgotten what a nuisance the 
old-fashioned watch-key was. We used to 
lose it. We used to borrow other folks’ keys, and 
they wouldn't fit. It used to wear out, get slippery 
at the corners, get round-holed. Watch-winding was 
so much trouble that we postponed it or forgot it. 
Some genius invented a ‘‘ universal watch-key,’’ with 
spring nippers that were warranted to fit any watch. 
They worked for a week, until the spring rusted or 
collapsed. 

And then came a chronometrical Columbus who 
discovered the art of stem-winding. Straightway keys 
were tossed into the ash-barrel. Watch-winding be- 
came a pleasure, an instinct. 

But, alas and alas ! the stem-winding Christian is 
not yet so common. It 


is hard to set most men to 


work and to keep them a-going. For some people 
very peculiar keys are needed before you can move on 
the mainsprings of their lives. The pastor, the 
teacher, the Sunday-school superintendent, carries a 
big ring full of. them, and sometimes tries them all 
without finding the right one. No form of persuasion, 
no skill of coaxing, no manner of argument or appeal, 
will set their wheels to going round or put their hands 
in motion. And if, by chance, one lights upon the 
right key, as likely as not it wears out within a month. 

As for a universal key,—there is none. Some have 
thought they had one, but their conceit is in inverse 
ratio to the number of lives they have tried it on. 

What a comfort it is, then, to come across the stem- 
winding Christians ! These good people are all set to 
working by the same means, This means is apparent, 

and is ready at hand. You 

always know where to find 

it—and them. More than 
that,—it does not vary, but 
as they are wound up and 
set to work to-day they will 
be to-morrow, and next year, 
and next century. 

This key, this motive that 
reaches down to the very 
heart and mainspring of 
their lives, is love of Chris- 
tian work, roughened, for 
firm grasping, by a strong 
sense of duty. It is noth- 
ing external ; they are in no 
more danger of losing it than 
of losing their hands or their 
faces ; itis a constituent part 
of themselves. 





A jeweler would find it 
no easy task to make over 
an old-fashioned watch into 
Probably he 
could not do it at all. Most 
certainly it would not pay. 


a stem-winder. 


But in lives it is quite an- 
other matter. It is not easy 
to effect the 
transformation, but it has 


been done in thousands of 


here, either, 


cases. 
And it pays. 














































































A Charcoal Burner’s Sunday-School 
By Lida B. 


N A HILLSIDE in the piney woods of Southern 
Alabama sits a weather-beaten school-house. 
Its community is that of the charcoal-burners, who 
have lived from generation to generation cutting down 
trees, chopping them into logs, piling them into kilns, 
and hauling the coal ten miles to the adjacent city, 
where, at the peep of day, they peddle it up one street 
and down the other in vociferous tones for restaurants 
and ironers to buy. The only manifest improvement 
in their vocation through the passing years is the use 
of Texas mustangs instead of plodding oxen to their 
carts. The daily contact with the city has sown its 
temptations and vices without creating one longing for 
better homes, more intelligence, or higher motif in 
their midst. Nearly every brooklet, ravine, and road- 
way has a bloody history, from ambush or open fight, 
of revenge, jealousy, hate, drunkenness, and pro- 
tracted defiance to law, until a distinguished bishop 
and author recently pronounced it ‘‘a plague-spot 
upon the face of the earth that cannot be reached nor 
remedied.,"’ 

As a class, the adults cannot read nor write, and 
since the cash from the load of charcoal (after a jug of 
liquor is filled) has met their immediate needs from 
one generation to another, they have existed day by 
day, through the years, in the same unchanged at- 
mosphere of poverty and illiteracy until the conditions 
seem wellnigh irremediable. From time to time 
zealous soul-winners from the city have put forth 
earnest efforts in their behalf by implanting a Sun- 
day-school in the weather-beaten schoolhouse ; but it 
would flicker, and finally go out from the cold blasts 
of unrighteousness and miasmic difficulties. 

One consecrated man from the city used to walk 
six miles every Sunday to act as superintendent until 
his health failed, and he was forced to cease going. 
A pile of cemented stones stands beside the doorway, 
as a monument to his endeavor, which were placed 
there by the school one beautiful Sunday when the 
lesson was upon the building of the altar with the 
stones picked up from the rocky bottom of the Jor- 
dan, over which the Israelites had miraculously 
passed. 

Two neighborhood superintendents served at differ- 
ent times, but one was wholly unworthy for the place, 
and the other peevishly unfitted for it. One daya 
bushy-headed old man appeared in the school He 
was suave and educated, and the community, in their 
barren lives and childish ignorance, became ready 
victims to his feigned evangelical love of them. He 
dwelt in their midst, became a welcome guest in their 
homes, taught them to sing, and having some knowl- 
edge of medicine, doctored their ailments for nothing. 
He took possession of the little Sunday-school, and 
inculcated what he termed ‘ the Edenic faith,’ and 
ordained one of the ex-superintendents an ‘‘apos- 
tle."' He taught that God was not in the heavens, 
but within one’s self, and to reach him one must pray 
to one’s own body. He stimulated the people to give 
a series of money-making entertainments to build a 
church for his so-called faith, claiming that he was 
backed by a rich St. Louis syndicate, who, upon his 
recommendation, would build a large school for them 
and teach every art free. 

At his complete capture of the entire community, 
those who had labored in their behalf religiously felt 
outwitted, and drew off, feeling that it was a modern 
case of Ephraim joined to his idols, and there was no 

hope but to let them alone. 
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One day the gruesome old stranger suddenly left 
the neighborhood,—and took the money that had 
been raised for the church with him. Floating 
rumors have come back that he is now at Sing-Sing 
behind prison-bars for some crime committed in 
Cuba against our government. Some people sus- 
pected that his motive in residing in that benighted 
community was because he was in hiding from jus- 
tice. Anyway, his insidious sojourn among the natives 
stifled every hope of resuscitation of the little Sunday- 
school, and the weather-beaten schoolhouse stood 
with closed doors as the Lord’s Days came and went. 

It seems that we may furnish the Gospel by zeal, 
example, and precept, but not until the heart itself 
of those who seek to help reaches out after righteous- 
ness can there come a change ; that no mere clothing 
them forcibly with an outer garment, as it were, by 
law or restriction, purifies their lives into what is 
right ; that it must come from within the heart first, 
before genuine reformation can be secured. At least 
it was so in this school with no advantages whatever, 
and also was a rebuking reproof, to those who had 
labored in its behalf, of the assurance, ‘* My word 
shall not return unto me void.”’ 

One morning a lady in the city, who had carried 
the determination in her heart never to abandon the 
notorious community, was summoned to her front 
door to see a man who wished earnestly to speak to 
her. She went, and found an embarrassed, cleanly 
charcoal-burner standing on the porch. She relieved 
his embarrassment by gently inquiring, ‘* Did you 
wish to speak to me?’’ With shy hesitancy, he 
said, ‘‘Yes’'m. I wants to git up a Sunday-school, 
and was told, if I'd come to you, you'd help me. 
I can’t read nur write, but I got some little children, 
and I wants them to go to Sunday-school, and learn 
what's right.’’ 

She eagerly inquired where he lived, and bright 
hope flashed into her face as he named the notorious 
community that had been victimized by the ‘‘ Edenic’’ 
impostor, and the broken-up little Sunday-school of 
eighteen months past. 

She chatted with him upon the situation and the 
outlook, and advised a plan to get the children to- 
gether the coming Sunday, and promised him to 
obtain some one to go out and reorganize the school. 

On Saturday he went by to get some literature, and 
to find out if she had obtained a leader to organize 
the school. She had to blushingly admit that every 
unforeseen difficulty had thrust itself into the way, and 
thwarted her effort to obtain somebody ; that the 
young minister she had counted upon was conducting 
evangelistic meetings in another town, and had tele- 
graphed that he could not leave. He seemed deeply 
moved and disappointed, and she asked earnestly, 
««Why can’t you lead it? I will write out a plan of 
exercise, and arrange everything for you so you will 
have no trouble at all.”’ 

His eyes filled with tears as he shook his head, and 
said : 

*«] would, but I told you the other day I can’t read 
nur write.”’ 

With undaunted eagerness and sympathy for his 
ignorance she asked, ‘*Can’t you get the younger 
people to do the reading? They go to school, and 
can read,—can't they? You can give out the hymns 
and keep order.'’ And then, looking earnestly into 
his face, she appealed, ‘‘ You can pray,—can’t you?"’ 
He answered humbly, ‘I've never done it, but I can 


try to-morrow, ’’ 
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For a moment she was silent, as 
though she was thinking, then smiled, and said 
him reassuringly : 

** It may be that God kept me from obtaining some 
one for you, so as to force you to do it ; we will trust 
so, anyway.’’ 

She gave him a program of exercises, picked out a 
Scripture reading, and equipped him with some large 
pictures to exhibit to the children, reward cards for 
attendance, and lesson papers to distribute And as 
he turned away to take up the task before him, she 
called out to him, as he descended the steps, ‘‘ Ask 
the Master to help you out, and he will do it”’ 

The next morning, and many Sunday mornings 
afterward, the-unlettered man opened the door of the 
weather-beaten schoolhouse, and stood up and did the 
best he could in behalf of the children and thei 
training into God’ sways. 

Several weeks later he came in dismay to tell his 
friend that the day teacher had locked them out from 
the schoolhouse with the complaint that the children 
made too much litter meeting in the schoolhouse on 
Sundays. His friend felt that it was only a peevish 
teacher's edict, enacted without authority from the 
public school-board,—and so it was. She straightened 
the objection, and for nine months the little band, 
averaging about forty, assemble every Sunday morn- 
ing to do the best they can with their barren ad- 
vantages. 

The little organ has to be carted to and fro every 
Sunday to avoid the misuse and injury which would 
be indulged in by the day pupils. The player of it 
only knows by ear a few strains of hymns, but they 
contributed money for hymn-books, and are struggling 
to learn to sing. There are none who can teach the 
International Lessons, so their adviser in the city 
offered prizes for the learning of certain selections of 
Scripture perfectly. The plan has worked grandly, 
for ten prizes had to be awarded to the children, on 
the first Sunday in February, for perfect recitations of 
the selected Scripture. Now the whole school is en- 
tering upon the effort to learn the Sermon on the 

Mount, for which desirable concordance Bibles will 
be awarded as prizes. 

These are stubborn facts, with no shading nor tint- 
ing of imagination to enlist interest or sympathy, in 
a barren school that has no advantages whatever. 
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A Superintendent’s Annual 
Suggestions to the Church 


An annual letter from the Sunday-school super- 
intendent to the whole church is not as common as 
it seems ought to be the case, and it is therefore note- 
worthy that the Newtonville, Massachusetts, Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church publishes, in its little weekly 
church calendar, each fall, a letter from that official. 
Superintendent Alfred L. Lindsey this year contributes 
a letter in which he makes three specific points for the 
church to ponder : 


1. The responsibility for the instruction of our children rests 
upon each adult member of our church. Our greatest need 
is additional teachers. Let us make this a personal matter, 
—can you not, by a little self-sacrifice, assist us ? 

2. Our greatest weakness is the failure of many of our teach- 
ers to realize that, so far as their individual classes are con 
cerned, they alone are responsible. Each teacher should se- 
lect a substitute, and, when compelled to be absent, should 
notify that substitute direct. 

3. Parents can assist us by impressing upon their children 
the importance of prompt and regular attendance. 


This letter is not left to be forgotten, but is taken up 
as the Friday evening prayer-meeting topic. And 
then the pastor, the Rev. William J. Thompson, takes 
a hand, when the others are through discussing the 
subject, and sums up what are the greatest needs of 
hischurch. Can anything but good come from so 
thorough an overhauling of a subject as this is ? 
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The Other 


By Sydney Dayre 


“ Y BED is turned the wrong way. I don’t like 
it so.’’ 

«Well, we can easily turn it right, dear. When 
Jane gave your room such a fine cleaning yesterday 
she changed things about a little, thinking you would 
like it.’’ 

‘‘IT don’t. I can’t look out of the window so well. 
No, that won’t do yet. J don’t get the peep out at 
the lake where the little boats sail. No—a little the 
other way, so I can see where the street crosses, If 
you had to lie here all day, mama, you'd want to see 
all you could.’’ 

‘«]'m sure I should, dear,’’ 
to the fretful complaints. 





said mama in answer 
‘« There, is that just right? 
Now, here is Jane with your breakfast. Such a nice 
breakfast, too, and she has put some pansies on your 
tray.’’ 

‘‘I like pinks better. Pansies have no smell.’’ 
*« Well,’’ a few moments after Jane had left the room, 
‘if she hasn't forgotten to bring the salt! She's the 
most careless thing! Eggs without salt !’’ 

‘Oh, my dearie! Jane is always trying how she 
can please you. I'll ring, and she'll come in a 
moment.’’ 

‘‘And then have to go back for the salt. And by 
the time she gets it here my egg will be cold.”’ 

After eating her breakfast, Jessie asked : 

‘*Where is the book I was reading last night ?’’ 

‘Why, I thought you had finished it. I am sure 
you told me you were reading the last story.’’ 

‘«T was, but there were two or three pages left.’’ 

‘*T sent it over for little Grace Murray to look at. 
It is so hard for her not to be allowed to go anywhere 
now that her little brother has the scarlet fever."’ 

‘«] think you might have asked me.”’ 

Jessie turned over on her lounge, thinking herself a 
sadly abused little girlh She was suffering with a 
sprained knee, and might not be able to walk for 
weeks. It still gave her some pain. 

‘«But I could stand that if it were not that every- 
body seems set on doing something to vex me and 
make things harder for me.”’ 

She knew very well that this was not so, but it 
pleased her to think she thought so, and to believe 
herself very unhappy because of it. 

In turning she found her face brought directly 
opposite the mirror in the opposite corner of the 
room. In her changes, Jane had given it a different 
turn across the corner, and now a slight change in the 
position of the lounge had brought Jessie face to face 
with herself. No, Jane had not intended it, though 
we will not say she might not have done so if she 
could have foreseen. 

Jessie glanced at her face, then stared at it. 

‘*You’re the crossest, crabbedest, ugliest face I 
ever saw !”’ 

She had spoken quickly, yet even before she had 
finished the look had changed into one of surprise. 
She tried to bring back the ugly expression, but could 


Little Girl 


not quite succeed, because much of the ugly feeling 
had gone, leaving the surprise in its place. 

‘‘I saw you, though,’’ she said threateningly to 
the face in the glass. ‘‘I know now just how you 
look when you're cross, and you're cross most of the 
time. Everybody's seen you look just so, and I sup- 
pose they're so used to it they don’t think anything at 
all about it I s’pose you don’t think it’s anything 
to be ashamed of, but I do, and I’m ashamed of you.’’ 

She looked sternly at the face, shaking her head, 
and ihe face looked sternly back at her, shaking its 
head. It was amusing, and Jessie laughed. 

And then what a change, and another surprise! 
Could that be the same face? 

Ah, well ! some of us know very well how suddenly 
all the pretty things—rosy cheeks and smiles and 
dimples—which go to make up the beauty of a dear 
little face, can be turned into frowns and scowls and 
pouts, or just the other way. 

Jessie tried to look cross and stern again, but the 
effort brought such a funny effect that she had to 
laugh, which provoked her, so that she almost got the 
frown back. But the laugh finally got the best of it, 
and then the small girl lay quiet for a while, gravely 
studying her face. It was rather a nice little face, 
she could not help thinking, and no one would have 
imagined it could look as she had just seen it. 

At length she spoke to it. 

‘*You, in there, may Jook just as you please. But 
I'm going to leave that ugly face in there, and not 
look so any more, and I’m going to be another little 
girl.’’ 

The idea pleased her as she lay and thought 
about it. 

‘« You can’t see voices ; you can only hear them. 
But an ugly voice, if you could see it, would be just 
as ugly as an ugly face. It would be black and 
rough and cloudy. But when a voice is soft and kind 
and sweet, like mama's, it would look, oh! like 
beautiful flowers. I'd like to have a voice like 
flowers, to go with the other little girl I'm going to be."’ 

‘« Never mind, Jane.’”’ 

In a great anxiety to set Jessie’s tray exactly easy 
for her, Jane had spilled a little of the milk on the 
clean napkin. Amd in her amazement at not hearing 
a growl because of it, she spilled a great deal more. 

‘*O dear, if I'm not the orkedest ! 
spoiled yer nice-lookin’ dinner. 
minute with another napkin.”’ 

**Oh, no, don’t go clear down for it, Jane. There's 
a clean towel on the rack Spread that on.’’ 

Jane gazed at Jessie in a surprise that made her 
laugh again. She glanced at the little girl in the 
glass, and saw that she was enjoying it as much as 
she did. 

‘*It seems to me you're turning over a new leaf 
too,’’ she said, nodding approvingly to her after Jane 
left the room. ‘*Well, we can both be other little 
girls. It will be all the more fun."’ 


See how I’ ve 
I'll be up here ina 
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As the days went by, however, days in which 
Jessie often suffered pain, it was not always easy to 
keep on a pleasant face. Old habits are always hard 
to overcome, and the pretty brow found itself often 
ready to tie itself up into a frown, and the lips to go 
down at the corners. But then there was that face in 
the glass. When she was alone with it, Jessie some- 
times shook her fist at it. 

«« You like to show me how ugly I look, —don't you ? 
Well, you sha’n't. I'm another little girl, even if I do 
look like you sometimes,”’ 

But one day she looked pityingly at the girl in the 
glass. 

‘¢ You poor little thing! As if it wasn’t me all the 
time that makes you look cross and crabbed. You 
look pleasant soon enough when Ido, Well, it’s a 
dreadful shame for any one to make two cross faces, 
one in and one out of the glass.’’ 

Mama noticed the change which grew into the little 
face and voice, —for the voice, you know, always keeps 
company with the face,—and Jessie sometimes smiled 
to see her surprise when she was looking for a frown 
and snarl, and none came. 

‘«She doesn’t know I'm another little girl,’’ she 
whispered to herself in great delight. 

But mama did know. No one who loves a little 
child can fail to notice when a voice grows gentle, 
and smiles get into a way of crowding away the 
frowns. 

‘I think my little girl is cultivating a very sweet 
spirit of patience,’’ she said one day, putting a loving 
arm around her. 

‘‘O mama!” Jessie laughed merrily, ‘‘ you don’t 
know, but it’s because I am another little girl.’’ 

‘*You another little girl? No, I sheuld be sorry 
to think you any one except my own same little girl.’’ 

‘«It's true, though, mama. But you know I don't 
get cross and whine at things as I did,—I mean, not 
quite so much.”’ 

‘‘That is what I was saying. 
patient and sweet-tempered.”’ 


You are growing 


‘«T saw my cross, ugly face in the glass one day, 
mama, and I didn’t like it a bit. I scolded it, and 
told it to stay there, and I'd be another little girl."’ 

Mama laughed. 

‘«Sometimes she got out, and then I put her right 
back. And then, mama, I thought it a shame to 
make her look ugly when she was always nice when I 
was. ‘So I'm trying my very best not to have an ugly 
face anywhere.”’ 

‘« That's right, my bird,’’ said mama, kissing her. 
‘««When the face outside is in good order the other 
surely will be.’’ 

Jessie in time was able to walk about as strongly as 
any one. But when she no longer lay all day in the 
room, she would sometimes go and take a look into 
the mirror, smiling as she thought of the time when 
she resolved to be another little girl. 

‘« You're there yet,’’ she sometimes said, nodding 
and smiling. ‘*And I really believe we are both 
other little girls.’’ 
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A Prison House 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


IGH are its walls, so you can’t see o’er, 
And so narrow are they that one can’t get in; 

Nor outward swings its close-barred door 
Of Love, to welcome one’s kith and kin, 
The shutter of Sympathy’s never drawn 
To send forth a message of hope.and cheer; 
The flag on the tower, from eve till dawn, 
Reads, “I live alone; please don’t come near!” 
“ And who is the inmate,—some witch or elf? 
And the name of the house? I cannot guess.” 
The inmate’s a shriveled-up dwarf called Self, 
And the narrow house is Selfishness ! 
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to 
Whose Slave are You? 


Many a man who is counted strong by his fel- 
lows, and who would scorn the idea that he is any- 
body’s slave, is utterly unable to control himself. 
He who cannot, or who does not, keep himself and 
his passions and his actions and his language under 
mastery, is not to be deemed a well-balanced or 
an independent man. In deciding the question 
as to what mere man’s slave we are, we may not 
have to look even as far as the next door. 


% 
How to Be Great 


If we want to be at the top, we must be 
willing to be at the bottom. If we want to obtain 
Christian 
It is the one who is content 


much, we must be ready to give much. 
laws are paradoxes. 
to have nothing who alcne can possess all things. 
He who was greatest of all, and yet who was the 
servant of all, said plainly, ‘‘ Whosoever would 
become great among you, shall be your servant: 
and whosoever would be first among you, shall be 
bondservant of all.’’ Do you want to be great? 
Then you must be willing to serve faithfully until 
you are great, 


The Joy of Being Unhappy 

No one wants to be unhappy, but any one is 
pretty sure to become so by making happiness an 
object of pursuit. Amiel acutely says, ‘‘ From 
the point of view of happiness, the problem of life 
is insoluble, for it is our highest aspirations that 
prevent us from being happy.’’ ‘To most persons 
this may seem paradoxical. But while we look 
upon happiness as something attained, something 
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snugly secure in the pocket of the soul, those 
objects of our highest aspiration mever are attained. 
It is in the aspiring that we reach something bet- 
ter than earthly happiness, and this is the spirit- 
ual ecstasy of joy. 

ww 


The Dead-Line of the Universe 

Every atom of God’s universe exists for oth- 
ers, from the grain of wheat, whose life is given for 
ours, to the eternal Son of God, who died that 
we might live. Because of this universe-law of 
sacrifice, Christ’s most solemn warnings were not 
against single sins, but against that deadly self-life 
from which comes all of sin. Again and again we 
read that he whose whole life has been lived con- 
trary to God’s great law has become by his own 
nature a thing apart from his kingdom. _ Dives, a 
man of morality and good repute, found that a life 
for self had made the great gulf between him and 
God’s eternity. And the awful ‘‘ Depart from 
me ’’ must be for those who, by their disregard of 
Christ’s two great commandments against selfish- 
ness,—Love thy God, and Love thy neighbor, — 
have made themselves impossible in the kingdom 
of God. 
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Reverencing Our Children 

If the highest stimulus to faithful work in the 
education of children be the sense of God's pleas- 
ure in that work, may we not say that the next 
highest is the sense of the sublime possibilities that 
lie within their personalities? Késtlin tells us that 
John Trebonius, an early teacher of Luther, was 
accustomed to doff his biretta in the presence 
of his class, ‘‘ because God might have chosen 
many a one of the lads present to be a future 
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mayor, or chancellor, or learned doctor.’’ It was 
an outward sign of an inward grace,—the same 
spirit that ruled Fhomas Arnold and  Eliphalet 
Nott and Emma Willard and Henry Drummond, 
and, indeed, every being who has had fullest ac- 
cess to the child soul We may well invest our 
labor and our prayers in a group of child charac- 
ters, for who knows that a Harriet Beecher or a 
Spurgeon or a Gladstone may not be in their 
midst ? 
* 


Bringing Life’s Two Halves Together 

There is nothing in our highest powers that 
unfits us for the humblest duties. So the Master 
showed in his helpfulness to the simplest wants. 
Viewed as a man merely, he must be recognized 
as the mind that has shaped human history. Yet 
he could wash his friends’ feet from the dust 
which made them uncomfortable as they met at 
the last supper, and did not forget that the crowd 
in the wilderness had far to go to get home, and 
should be fed first. The same spirit has pervaded 
the lives of his people. Phillips Brooks holding the 
poor woman’s baby for her was as great as in 
the pulpit where thousands hung upon his words. 
Gladstone reading the Bible by the dying girl’s 
bedside, for which he found time amid the duties 
of governing an empire, was the same great man. 
James Smetham, an artist admired and loved by 
Ruskin and Rossetti, was a Methodist class-leader, 
and met his little group of working-people and 
small shop-keepers with the feeling that they were 
the best company in the world. He used to say 
that there is no such preparation for a profitable 
Sunday as having painted all the week. He saw no 
break in the two halves of a life where others 
were puzzled to find the continuity. 
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The Greater Sunday School Times 


OR some years past, the owners and pub- 
lishers of The Sunday School Times have 

had under consideration various plans whereby 
the usefulness of the paper should be perpetuated, 
and its field of energy increased. During the life- 
time of John D. Wattles this had been a subject 
Since his death it has been care- 
fully considered, from time to time, by the un- 
dersigned and his partners, Philip E. Howard, the 
Publisher, and Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, the 
Managing Editor, who, for the past five years or 


of discussion. 


longer, have been, and continue to be, his chosen 
associates in the conduct of the paper. 

The fact has been recognized that no enter- 
prise that has reached the scope and sweep of The 
Sunday School Times should be dependent, either 
in whole or in part, upon the life of any one indi- 
vidual or group of individuals. Dr. John Potts of 
Canada, Chairman of the International Lesson 
Committee of Bible Study, has said that ‘‘ The 
Sunday School Times is to the religious world 
what the London Times is to the political world.’’ 
Whatever of good The Sunday School Times has 
accomplished in the past, or may accomplish in 
the future, its usefulness should be preserved and 
continued to perpetual succession. 

Therefore, after consultation with trusted friends 
and advisers, it has been deemed wisest to form 
the enterprise into a corporation, whose future 


course shall be regulated by a Board of Directors, 
composed of men interested in the lines of work 
heretofore followed, and skilled in devising new 
methods and opportunities of usefulness. This 
plan has now been carried out. 

The Editor-in-Chief is glad to continue his best 
efforts for the highest good of the paper with 
which he has been so long connected. Moreover, 
the added force secured for the editorial direction, 
management, and general details of the paper, 
enables him to give more time now to his own 
writing, editorial and otherwise. 

The purpose of the editors and publishers has 
always been that this paper should meet the needs 
of busy, thoughtful Christian men and women, 
whether actively engaged in Sunday-school work 
or not. The scope of The Sunday School Times 
is as broad as the Bible, and its field is as exten- 
sive and varied as human character. This con- 
ception of what the paper ought to be has led, in 
the course of years, to the assembling of a thor- 
oughly organized editorial force from among vari- 
ous Christian denominations, including to-day, in 
addition to the Editor-in-Chief and the Managing 
Editor, such men as Professor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht, the noted Assyriologist and Orientalist, 
and President Robert Ellis Thompson, lecturer, 
preacher, teacher, and writer, together with a 
skilled corps of other editorial assistants and 
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writers, resident and non-resident. It may be 
interesting to note, for instance, that, in addition 
to the foremost writers on both sides of the At- 
lantic whose signed work constantly appears in 
these columns, wasigned contributions in the edi- 
torial and book-reviewing departments of the 
paper have appeared during the last twelve months 
alone from such masters, in their respective fields, 
as Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, Dr. J. R. Miller, Pro- 
fessor F. K. Sanders, President Ethelbert D. War- 
field, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Amos R. Wells, 
Dr. George A. Peltz, Patterson Du Bois, Profes- 
sor M. B. Riddle, John Sheridan Zelie, Professor 
George B. Stevens, Robert E. Speer, Dr. Teunis S. 
Hamlin, Professor Willis J. Beecher, Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis, President James G. K. McClure, 
and others. 

In bringing to Christian men and women the 
choicest results of Sunday-school experiment and 
religious activity in manifold forms, the editors 
have come into living touch with representative 
Sunday-school and church workers throughout the 
world. They have learned of the needs of these, 
and have enlisted an army of writers drawn from 
the rank and file of practical toilers in the King- 
dom,—the workers who themselves know best how 
to help their brothers, 

Again, in the field of biblical scholarship and 
research the editors have drawn liberally on the 
intellectual wealth of American and foreign univer- 
sities ; they have made familiar to countless thou- 
sands the heroism of conquest over the stratified 
barriers of ages which have hitherto shut out from 
students of these latter days the buried treasures 
and cities of creation’s dawn. Such an under- 
taking in biblical research and excavation as that 
in which Professor Hilprecht has been engaged, 
for twelve years past, on the plains of ancient 
Babylonia, is epoch-making in its importance to 
present and future generations of Bible readers, 
The Sunday School Times prints the first news 
anywhere obtainable of the results of this stupen- 
dous undertaking. The recent discovery alone of 
a library of more than twenty-five thousand docu- 
ments, composed of tablets inscribed some thou- 
sands of years before the coming of Christ, together 
with the probability that this find represents as yet 
only one-twentieth part of the library, affords a faint 
idea of what the deciphering of these tablets, and 
the continuation of this work, will reveal. 

It is a matter of no small moment, in the his- 
tory of religious thought and work, that effort of 
the character represented by The Sunday School 
Times has met with an ever-appreciative response 
from an exceptionally wide constituency. It is to 
continue such effort in larger measure through 
the changing years that The Sunday School Times 
Company has been organized, and the new plans 
for the paper have been put into effect. In this 
work the present is an earnest of the future. That 
which its large constituency renders possible in the 
making of The Sunday School Times, is a foregleam 
of what is to be accomplished on the basis of an 
ever-bettering management and an ever-widening 
circulation. 


President of The Sunday School Times Company. 
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NOTES ON 


Causes of the Agony in Gethsemane 


Few questions that have been considered in these 
columns in recent months have called forth so many 
and varied letters as has the Editor's incidental 
expression of opinion on the causes of the agony of 
Jesus, and of his thrice-repeated prayer, in Geth- 
semane. Several of the questions raised have already 
been answered here. Others, received later, are also 
deserving of response. A Massachusetts reader says : 

You take ground new to me regarding the agony of Christ 
in Gethsemane. How can you explain the last clause of his 
prayer,— “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me, never- 
theless not as I will, but as thou wilt’’ ? Did he conceive the 
possibility that his prayer wou!d be denied, and he be forced 
to drink ‘“‘ the cup of death from exhaustion before he reached 
the cross"? But how, then, would the Scripture be fulfilled, 
and his own words as to the manner of death he should die? 
Can we conceive of God as permitting a failure in any particular 
in the carrying out of the full purpose for which the Son came 
into the world ? 

/f the ‘‘cup”’ that Jesus prayed against was that of 
physical exhaustion before he should reach the cross, 
then that was ‘‘this cup.’* The Bible record cer- 
tainly shows that Jesus, in Gethsemane, was ‘‘ exceed- 
ing sorrowful’’ and ‘‘sore troubled,’’ and that he 
‘* offered up prayers and supplications with strong cry- 
ing and tears,’’ asking that the ‘‘ cup, 
cup was, might pass from him. In that prayer, asthe 
record stands, he was heard acceptably by Him who 
was able to save him from drinking that cup. What 
would have happened if Jesus had not thus prayed, 
or not have been heard, the Editor does not know, 
nor does he think it right to consider. We have to 
consider the facts as they were, not as they might 
have been if they had been very different. Prayer 
was to Jesus, while he was here in the flesh, a duty 
and a privilege. So itis to us. We should recognize 
this fact, even if its full explanation be beyond us, 
Jesus specifically directed his disciples to pray, while, 
at the same time, he said specifically, ‘‘ Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 
them.’’ There are many mysteries in God's ways 
with his children that we need not attempt to fathom, 
even while we consider our own duties and privileges, 
or the recorded facts about Jesus. Surely we cannot 
admit that Jesus prayed earnestly for help from his 
Father, and was denied such help, when there is no 
record in the Bible that necessitates such a belief. 

A valued clergyman, also in Massachusetts, writes, 
as to his own view of the prayer in Gethsemane : 


whatever that 


I consider it a prayer for his resurrection, which was an- 
swered in that he feared. Feared what,—the Devil? No! 
Death? No! But feared God in the sense of trusting that it 
would be as God willed, death or life, and therefore prayed to 
God for life ; and yet with a willingness to, if possible, remain 
dead forever rather than that men should not be saved. Jesus 
could not fear, it seems to me, that the physical would not 
hold up until the cross was reached , for first he said, ‘‘ No 
man has power to take my life ; I lay it down myself ;"’ sec- 
ondly, it would not be by physical exhaustion that sin could 
be atoned for, and yet he was in the world to atone for sin. 
It is at least conceivable that his death without his resurrection 
might have atoned for sin. Hence, the unsettled point, so to 
speak, up to this moment, was as to the resurrection of his 
body. Death was voluntary both in the human and the di- 
vine, but the resurrection was not possible except in the divine 
nature. He need not pray for death , he could not consis- 
tently pray against it. But the resurrection on the human side 
was impossible unless God heard him. For that, therefore, he 
prayed. 


The erroneous idea that Jesus ‘‘feared,’’ in the 
sense that he was afraid, in Gethsemane, has been 
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common, as, perhaps, growing out of an infelicitous 
translation, in our Authorized Version, of Hebrews 
5:7, where it is said that he ‘‘ was heard in that [or, 
Because] he feared.’ The Revised Version better ren- 
ders this, ‘‘ having been heard for [or, because of] 
his godly fear.'’ As to the suggestion that Jesus was 
not confident of his own resurrection, and therefore 
was in an agony,—that seems to be shut out by the 
fact that even before this he could recall the very dead 
to life, and could say with sublime confidence, ‘* I am 
the resurrection and the life,’’ and again, ‘I lay 
down my life that I may take it again.’"’ Moreover, 
Jesus did not in Gethsemane need the resurrection, 
which was to follow the third day after his crucifixion. 
He was not one to agonize to-day over a crisis that 
might have to be met to morrow. But, if physical 
death seemed impending in that very hour, while he 
desired added strength for the duties already at hand, 
he would pray for added strength, and thus secure it. 

A studious and thoughtful reader in Illinois calls 
attention to variant readings in the text : 


Your answer to the question of exegesis of the forty-fourth 
verse of the twenty-second chapter of Luke led me to examine 
the text which you insist upon, rather than ‘‘ commentaries and 
venerable theories,’’—which counsel, I believe, is sound. I 
think, if you had taken one step more, your answer would have 
been qualified by the results. When reading the passage 
Luke 22 : 44 from the Revised Version, I noticed, in the mar- 
gin, ‘‘ Many ancient authorities omit verses 43, 44."° The au- 
thorities are given in Tischendorf’s New Testament and in The 
Expositor's Greek Testament and other works. The Exposi- 
tor's Greek Testament (p. 630) says Westcott and Hort give 
them in double brackets, and regard them as no part of Luke's 
text, though a true element of the Christian tradition. On the 
same page, verses 43, 44, ‘‘the statement of verses 43, 44, is 
entirely out of harmony” with verse 42. And, by omitting 
these two verses, “rising up from the prayer of"’ (v. 45) 
**seems to continue the narrative from verse 41."" It seems to 
me that the phase of Christ's suffering, namely, “' the bloody 
sweat," in view of the above investigations of the text, would 
restrain us from dogmatizing upon it. 


While the Editor, when he before wrote, was aware 
of the variant readings concerning the ‘* bloody 
sweat’’ and thé ministering angel, he did not think 
it then necessary to refer to them, inasmuch as his 
view of the agony and its causes did not pivot on 
the questioned verses. But now, as the matter is 
called up, he is glad to give it attention. Apart from 
Luke 22 : 43, 44, the evident physical and mental 
pressure under which Jesus labored, taken with the 
undisputed record of his sinking under the weight of 
the cross on his way to Calvary, and of his death from 
the breaking heart, gives evidence of a condition in 
which the bloody sweat would be not unnatural, even 
though there were no record of it in his case. 
text in Hebrews 5 : 7 coincides with this view. 


The 
This 
is also clearly shown, as was before said, in Dr. Stroud's 
‘* Physical Causes of the Death of Christ.’ But, in 
view of questions as to the authenticity of the dis- 
puted verses, the English and American Revisers 
place them in the text, without brackets or sign of 
question, and even scholars who think that they were 
not in the original text admit that they are neverthe- 
less ‘a true element of the Christian tradition."’ 
While the Editor would not dogmatize on such a mat- 
ter, he for years has been glad to suggest to careful 
readers such a view of the agony in Gethsemane as 
harmonizes with the authentic text of the Scripture, and 
he does not yield such a view merely because variant 
readings and the earliest Christian traditions seem to 
confirm what ts in the andisputed original text. 
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Lesson 7. November 18. The Ten Limors Cleansed | 


Luke 17 : 11-19, (Read, for connection, John 11.) Memory verses: 17-19 


Golden Text: Be ye thankful.—Col. 3 : 15 


COMMON VERSION 


Jerusalem, that he passed through the midst 
of Sa-m@’ri-a and GaAl’i-lee. 

12 And as he entered into a certain village, 
there met him ten men that were lepers, which 
stood afar off : 


said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 


them, Go shew yourselves unto the priests. 
And it came to pass, that, as they went, they 
were cleansed. 

15 And one of them, when he saw that he 


voice glorified God, 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun,— 7he Leper Cleansed (Lev. 14 : 1-20), The examina- 
tion (1-3). The two birds (4-7). The two lambs 
(10-13). The blood and the oil (14-18). An atone- 
ment for him (19, 20). 


Mon,— The Leper Prophetess (Num, 12: 1-16), Miriam's sin 
(1-3). Moses the Lord's servant (4-8), Leprosy a 
punishment for sin (9-12). The prayer of intercession 
(13-16). 

Tues.— The Leper General (2 Kings 5 : 1-14). A mighty man 
—but a leper (1). The little maid (2-4). The king's 
letter (5-7). The prophet's message (8-12). Obe- 
dience and cleansing (13, 14). 

Wed.— The Leper Servant (2 Kings 5 : 15-27). Naaman's 
offering (15-19). Gehazi's sin (20-24). Gehazi’s pun- 
ishment, a leper, as white as snow (25-27). 

Thurs,— 7he Leper Beggars (2 Kings 7: 1-16). The famine 
in Samaria (1, 2). The Syrian's flight (3-7). The 
leper's report (8-11), The abundant supply (12-16). 

Fri.— Zhe Leper King (2 Chron. 26 : 1-23). ‘The good king 
(1-5). The great king (6-15). The foolish king (16-18). 
The great punishment (19-23). 

Sat.—7he Ten Lepers Cleansed (Luke 17 : 11-19). The 
leper's cry (11-13). The Lord's command (14). The 
healing (14). The acknowledgment (15-19). 

Sun,— One Leper Healed (Mark 1 : 40-45). The petition 
'40). Jesus’ compassion (41). The healing (42). The 
command (43, 44). The acknowledgment (45). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The sayings in Luke 
17: 1-10 probably followed the last lesson, but 
some of them occur in different connections in Matthew 
and Mark. According to the view accepted in these 
Lesson Surroundings, the raising of Lazarus and the 
retirement to Ephraim (John 11) precede this lesson, 
verse 11 referring to the beginning of the final jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, which was somewhat circuitous, 
from Ephraim northward along the borders of Samaria 
and Galilee, through Perea, to Jericho. See on verse 
11. Probably the disciples collected from these re- 
gions during this journey. Dr. Robinson, who thinks 
the final departure from Galilee preceded the feast 
of tabernacles, places the healing of the ten lepers 
before that feast. This causes an unnecessary dislo- 
cation of Luke's narrative. 

PLace.—Somewhere not far from both Samaria and 
Galilee, possibly on the eastern bank of the Jordan 
(Perea), opposite these regions. 

Time.—Probably in March, year of Rome 783; 


REVISED VERSION 


11 % And it came to pass, as he went to rz And it came to pass, ' as they were on the 
way to Jerusalem, that he was passing 
?through the midst of Samaria and Gali- 

12 lee. And as he entered into a certain vil- 
lage, there met him ten men that were 

13 And they lifted up their voices, and 13 lepers, which stood afar off: and they 

lifted up their voices, saying, Jesus, Mas- 

14 And when he saw ¢hem, he said unto 14 ter, have mercy on us. And when he saw 

them, he said unto them, Go and shew 

yourselves unto the priests. And it came 
to pass, as they went, they were cleansed. 


was healed, turned back, and with a loud 425 And one of them, when he saw that he was 
healed, turned back, with a loud voice 








5 Or, saved thee 


for “‘ through 
the present text for margin 2, 
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that is, A.D. 30. Robinson's theory places the les- 
son in October of the previous year. 
There is no parallel passage. 


Critical Notes 


Verse 11.—As they were on the way: The better 
attested reading omits the subject, and might mean 
** but the occur- 
rence of ‘‘he’’ in the next clause favors the render- 
ing of the Revisers.—Was passing: When what 
follows occurred. — Through the midst of Samaria and 
Galilee: The American Revisers prefer ‘‘ along the 
borders of,’’ since the better supported reading sug- 
gests this sense. ‘* Between’’ has little to recom- 
mend it. As Samaria is mentioned first, it is probable 
that the journey began at Ephraim, which was south 
of Samaria, and was continued to the border of Gali- 
lee. But it is improbable that he passed to any great 
distance in Galilee. 

Verse 12.—As he entered: When about to enter, 
since the lepers were outside the place.—A certain 
village: ‘*Certain’’ represents the indefinite pro- 
noun. Probably near the Jordan, possibly on the east 
side.— Which stood afar off: Because unclean. 

Verse 13.—/esus, Master: ‘* Master’’ is not here 
equivalent to ‘‘ Teacher,’’ but a title of respect occur- 
ring only in this Gospel. 

Verse 14.— When he saw them: Literally, ‘‘ seeing 
them,’’ as if noticing them for the first time.—Go 
and show yourselves: Compare Luke 5: 14 and 
parallel passages. But here this command precedes 
the cure.— They were cleansed: The tense implies a 
single fact, cleansed at once. 

Verse 15.— With a loud voice: Leprosy made one 
hoarse, and this phrase may indicate complete healing. 
—Glorifying God: For the cure wrought by Jesus. 

Verse 16.—Fell upon his face: Complete prostra- 
tion of the body.—And he was a Samaritan: The 
others were, therefore, probably Jews. 

Verse 17.—7Zhe ten: The article occurs in the 
Greek, and properly appears in English. 

Verse 18.— Were there none found: This verse 


‘as he was,’’ or ‘‘as they were ; 


may be either a question, as in the Revised Version, 
or a declaration, as in the Authorized Version and the 
margin of the Revised Version. The former is more 
forcible rhetorically. — Save this stranger: Or, 
**alien,’’ one of another race. The Samaritans were 
so regarded by the Jews. 

Verse 19.— Thy faith hath made thee whole : Or, 
** saved thee.’’ The verb has both senses, and both 
are suggested here. The nine also had been made 
whole ; this saying, therefore, probably points to spir- 
itual healing also. 


COMMON VERSION 


giving him thanks: and he was a Sa-mAr’i-tan. 
17 And Jesus answering said, Were there 47 @ Samaritan. And Jesus answering said, 
not ten cleansed? but where are the nine? 
18 There are not found that returned to 
give glory to God, save this stranger. 


19 And he sgid unto him, Arise, go thy and go thy way : thy faith hath 5 made thee 
way : thy faith hath made thee whole. whale 


REVISED VERSION 
16 And fell down on Ais face at his feet, 16 glorifying God ; and he fell upon his face 


at his feet, giving him thanks: and he was 


Were not the ten cleansed ? but where are 
18 the nine? * Were there none found that 

returned to give glory to God, save this 
19 ‘stranger ? he said unto him, Ari 


e. 


10r, as he was *%Or, between *%Or, There were none found... save this stranger. *Or, alien 


In verse 12 the American Revisers would substitute “‘ who” or “ that” for “which.” In verse 11, 
the midst of,” the Ameri “ 


can Revisers would read “ along the borders of,” and substitute 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


a E YE THANKFUL."’—Gratitude has never been 

prominent among the Oriental virtues. The 
benefactions of the rich are often characterized by so 
much selfishness that the recipients of the gift feel 
very little, if any, personal gratitude toward the giver. 
The merchant, in starting out from home in the early 
morning, gives an alms to the first beggar whom he 
sees, whoever he may be. This he does purely for 
*«good luck,’’ and quite irrespective of the claims 
upon charity ; in fact, charity has nothing to do with 
the transaction. The beggar himself, while repeating 
the customary formula, ‘‘Good luck to you!’’ or 
*« May your years be many !”’ really thinks of his own 
good luck in being in that man’s path. 

The question most frequently asked of those en- 
gaged in some active work of benevolence is, ‘‘ Are 
the people grateful for what you are doing for them ?”’ 
The answer is, ‘‘ Some of them are ; the proportion is 
about one in ten.’’ The fact is that the gratitude of 
the recipient is not the right standard by which to 
gauge the amount of our benefactions. He who 
works for gratitude in this world will be poorly com- 
pensated for his labor. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


E ARE not lepers. But a fact stands for an 

idea, a material entity for a mental entity. 

Just so the worlds stand, not for themselves, nor for 

habitations of intelligences as we know of, but for a 

gymnasium of mind, to teach eternal power and god- 

head. That is a sufficient end of their being, or for 
the creation of millions more. 

There are ten lepers out of thousands cleansed for 
a lesson, to teach : 

1. Human co-operation with divine power (v. 13). 
They lifted up their voices, did what they could, as 
men do in sailing the blue bay before me ; mellowing 
ground, sowing seed, behind me, everywhere depend- 
ing on God for the increase. 

2. They were required to do what they could, —go 
show themselves to the priests (v. 14). They could 
not heal, but they could walk. It never occurred to 
them to doubt Jesus, any more than it did to the blind 
man going across the city with mud-covered eyes. 

3. They were not required to go to Jerusalem, or 
Rome, or Lourdes. Even a Samaritan priest could 
certify to a physical state. 

4. But the leper knew it before finding the priest. 
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The healing was ‘‘as he went"’ (v. 14). He felt the 
clean life in every fiber. Besides the personal in- 
ward aesurance, Christ gave him an outward assur- 
ance in addition (v. 19). God's assurance in the 
heart transcends a physician's certificate. Christ was 
always willing that the recipient should clearly know 
what he had done for him. 

5. The recipient was more than willing that others 
should know it (v. 15). Hear that loud voice! I 
have heard the thin squeak of lepers’ voices that made 
my flesh creep. But a manly shout of praise is a 
most heartening sound. The healed man fell at the 
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feet of Jesus giving him thanks, and that was giving 
glory to God (v. 18). Christ did not rebuke this exu- 
berant expression of feeling; neither does he in 
heaven, where it is like the sound of many waters. 
The wide miles of the Pacific Ocean waves roaring 
against the rocky shore’give me a hint of the heav- 
enly joy that requires such expression. Expression 
enhances experience. A dumb Fourth of July would 
be a dead one. A voiceless victory would not be half 
appreciated. A mute lover, husband, or Christian, is 
apt to be rather stupid. Christ wonders at the silence 
of those he has healed (v. 17). 
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One Thankful and Nine Ingrates 


By Alexander 


HE melancholy group of lepers, met with in one 
of the villages on the borders of Samaria and 
Galilee, was made up of Samaritans and Jews, in what 
proportion we do not know. The common misery 
drove them together, in spite of racial hatred, as, in a 
flood, wolves and sheep will huddle close on a bit of 
high ground. Perhaps they had met in order to appeal 
to Jesus, thinking to move him by their aggregated 
wretchedness ; or possibly they were permanently 
segregated from others, and united in a hideous fel- 
lowship. 

1. We note the lepers’ cry and the Lord's strange 
reply. Of course, they had to stand afar off, and the 
distance prescribed by law obliged them to cry aloud, 
though it must have been an effort, for one symptom 
of leprosy is a hoarse whisper. Sore need can mo- 
mentarily give strange physical power. Their cry in- 
dicates some knowledge. They knew the Lord's name, 
and had dim notions of his authority, for he is ad- 
dressed as Jesus and as Master. They knew that he 
had power to heal, and they 
hoped that he had ‘ mercy,”’ 
which they might win for them- 


McLaren, D.D. 


lantern-slide, and not a ray gets through. But the 
light was behind the screen all the while. We, too, 
have sometimes to act on the assumption that Jesus 
has granted our desires, even while we are not con- 
scious that it is so. We, too, have sometimes to set 
out, as it were, for the priests, while we still feel the 
leprosy. 

2. We note the healing granted to obedient faith. 
The whole ten set off at once. They had got all they 
wanted from the Lord, and had no more thought 
about him. So they turned their backson him. How 
strange it must have been to feel, as they went along, 
the gradual creeping of soundness into their bones ! 
How much more confidently they must have stepped 
out, as the glow of returning health asserted itself 
more and more! The cure is a transcendent, though 
veiled, manifestation of Christ's power; for it is 
wrought at a distance, without even a word, and with 
no vehicle. It is simply the silent forth-putting of his 
power. ‘‘ He spake, and it was done’’ is much, for 
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and his ‘‘loud’’ acknowledgments were very different 
from the strained croak of the petition for healing. 
He knew that he had two to thank,—God and Jesus ; 
he did not know that these two were one. His heal- 
ing has brought him much nearer Jesus than before, 
and now he can fall at his feet. Thankfulness knits 
us to Jesus with a blessed bond. Nothing is so sweet 
to a loving heart as to pour itself out in thanks to him. 

‘«And he was a Samaritan.'’ That may be Luke's 
main reason for telling the story, for it corresponds te 
the universalistic tendency of his Gospel. But may 
we not.learn the lesson that the common human 
virtues are often found abundantly in nations and 
individuals against whom we are apt to be deeply 
prejudiced? And may we not learn another lesson, 
—that heretics and heathen may often teach orthodox 
believers lessons, not only of courtesy and gratitude, 
but of higher things? A heathen is not seldom more 
sensitive to the beauty of Christ, and more touched by 
the story of his sacrifice, than we who have heard of 
him all our days. 

4. We note Christ's sad wonder at man's ingrati- 
tude and joyful recognition of ‘‘this stranger's’’ 
thankfulness. A tone of surprise as well as of sad- 
ness can be detected in the pathetic double questions, 
‘« Were not fhe ten'’—all of them, the ten who stood 
there but a minute since—‘‘ cleansed ? but where are 
the nine?’’ Gone off with their gift, and with ne 
spark of thankfulness in their selfish hearts. _‘‘ Were 
there none found that returned to give glory to God, 
save this stranger ?’’ The numbers of the thankless 
far surpass those of the thankful. The fewness of the 
latter surprises and saddens Jesus still. Even a dog 
knows and will lick the hand that feeds it, but ‘‘ Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider.'’ We 
increase the sweetness of our gifts by thankfulness for 
them. We taste them twice when we ruminate on 
them in gratitude. They live after their death when 
we bless God and thank Jesus for them all. We im- 
poverish ourselves still more than we dishonor him by 

the ingratitude which is so cry- 
ing a fault. One sorrow hides 
many joys. Asingle crumpled 





selves by entreaty. There was 
the germ of trust in the cry 
forced from them by desperate 
need. But their conceptions of 
him, and their consciousness of 
their own necessities, did not 
rise above the purely physical 
region, and he was nothing to 
them but a healer. 

Still, low and rude as their 
notions were, they did present 
a point of contact for Christ's 
‘*mercy,’® which is ever ready 
to flow into every heart that is 
lowly, as water will into all low 
levels, Jesus seems to have gone 
near to the lepers, for it was 
‘*when he saw,’’ not when he 
heard, them that he spoke. It 
did not become him to ‘cry, 
nor cause his voice to be heard 
in the street,’’ nor would he 
cure as from afar, but he ap- 
proaches those whom he heals, 
that they may see his face, and 
Jearn by it his compassion and love. His command 
recognized and honored the law, but its main purpose, 
no doubt, was to test, and thereby to strengthen, the 
lepers’ trust. To set out to the priest while they 
felt themselves full of leprosy would seem absurd, un- 
less they believed that Jesus could and would heal 
them. He gives no promise to heal, but asks for 
obedience to an implied promise. He has not a 
syllable of sympathy ; his tender compassion is care- 
fully covered up. He shuts down, as it were, the 
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Foreground, and the mountains beyond. 


only a word which is divine can affect matter. 
‘*he willed, and it was done,"’ is even more. 

3. We note the solitary instance of thankfulness. 
The nine might have said, ‘‘ We are doing what the 
Healer bade us do ; to go back to him would be dis- 
obedience.’’ But a grateful heart knows that to ex- 
press its gratitude is the highest duty, and is necessary 
for its own relief. How like us all it is to hurry away 
clutching our blessings, and never cast back a thought 
to the giver ! This leper’s voice had come back to him, 


But 
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rose-leaf made the fairy prin- 
cess’s bed uncomfortable. 
Some of us can see no blue in 
our sky if one small cloud is 
there. Both in regard to earthly 
and spiritual blessings we are 
all sinners by unthankfulness, 
and we all lose much thereby. 

Jesus rejoiced over ‘this 
stranger,’’ and gave him a 
greater gift at last than he had 
received when the leprosy was 
cleared from his flesh. Christ's 
raising of him up, and sending 





him on his way to resume his 
interrupted journey to the priest, 
was but the prelude to ‘‘Thy 
faith hath made thee whole,"’ 
or, as the Revised Version mar- 
gin reads, ‘‘ saved thee.’’ 
we may take that word in its 
deepest meaning, and believe 
that a more fatal leprosy melted 
out of this man’s spirit, and 
that the faith which had begun 
in a confidence that Jesus could heal, and had been 
increased by his obedience to the command which 
tried it, and had become more awed and enlightened 
by experience of bodily healing, and been deepened by 
finding a tongue to express itself in thankfulness, 
rose at last to such apprehension of Jesus, and such 
clinging to him in grateful love, as availed to save 
‘*this stranger’’ with a salvation that healed his 
spirit, and was perfected when the once leprous body 
was left behind, to crumb!e into dust. 


Surely 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 





TS a horrible thing—leprosy! Tell me all you 
know about it. Now, Philip, please read aloud 
this Bible-dictionary account of the disease, and, after 
he gets through, I'll ask some one to repeat the points 
of the description. Do you see why leprosy is so 
often compared to sin? (An inward taint, long hid- 
den, loathsome in its effects, crippling, isolating, pre- 
vented by cleanliness, etc.) 

An incurable disease—leprosy! But Jesus could 
cure it. Tell (or read) the story of the ten lepers, 
What had the priests to do with the matter ? (To cer- 
tify the cure.) Wasn't that strange in Christ! Why 
didn’t he cure the lepers first, and ¢ien send them to 
the priests? Yes, because their cure depended on 
their faith, Why did it? And what hint 1s there 
here about the way to get rid of sin-leprosy ? (Don't 
take it for granted that you are not a leper.) 

Well, when Christ has cleansed you from sin- 
leprosy (I hope you have all received the cleansing), 
what then ? (Gratitude.) Whatcame next in the case 
of the ten lepers? Only one returned! What feel- 
ings led him back? And now, what do you owe to 
Christ? How have you been trying to show your 
gratitude ? Howare you going to show it? It would 
revolutionize the world if men should, in the first 
place, realize what Christ is doing for them, and, sec- 
ondly, show proper gratitude. Tell how it would. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


E WAS passing through (vy. 11). What.a rare 
and beautiful nature it is which never loses a 
chance to do good even when it is ‘‘ passing through”’ ! 
Many of us do a few good deeds by making plans a 
good ways ahead, and become so absorbed in what 
we are aiming at that we never think of anything 
that happens on the way or while we are ‘ passing 
through.’ Like a cannon-ball we pass by everything 
else, and go straight to the mark, well satisfied if we 
hit that. Jesus seemed to be alive to everything which 
happened on the way. Many of his most beautiful 
deeds were what you might call mere ‘‘asides,’’ like 
helping Lazarus and the Samaritan woman and the 
Magdalene. 

Which stood afar off (v. 12). 
cent enough, so that, if any one in trouble runs 
squarely into us, and tugs at the skirts of our coats, we 
will do something to help ; but we know almost as 


Most of us are de- 


little about the troubles of people around the corner 
as of those in India. A true heart is sensitive to 
trouble anywhere within the range of its intelligence 
or instinct. Did you know that the leaf of the 
mimosa plant shrivels and curls at the tramp of horses 
so far away as to be indistinguishable to either the ear 
or eye of man? The lion scents his prey ‘ afar off."" 
The mother deer discovers the foe of her little fawn 
‘« afar off.’ These wretched lepers were ‘afar off,”’ 
but the keen perceptions of the Master's soul felt their 
sufferings even at that distance. 

turned back (v. 15). That is 
about the regular ratio, after all. 


And one of them... 
Nothing is more 
rare than fine and noble expression of gratitude. 
Mark that I say expression of gratitude, not grati- 
tude itself. A few nights ago, I hung round the gate 
at a lawn fete, and picked out six little ragamuffins 
who looked as if they would die if they did not get 
some ice-cream, and yet had not the price of even 
entering the charmed precinct. I took them in like a 
squad of soldiers, and marched them up to the tables. 
In three minutes they were in paradise. After they 
had finished, and heaved a blissful sigh or two, I 
waited for them to say ‘‘ Thank you"’ (not for my 


own sake, but for theirs). Do you think they did it? 
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No, sir! They shot out into the dark like a covey 
of quails. One of the first lessons for a philanthropist 
to learn is that, if he is laboring for gratitude, he 
might as well sow soap-bubbles to raise pumpkins. 
And he was a Samaritan (v. 16). The most ‘‘un- 
likely ** one of them all. Well, that is not unusual. 
It is not always stovepipe hats and kid gloves that 


have the most ‘‘thank yous"’ in their mouths. When 
you get a good hearty ‘‘thank you”’ from a real 
Samaritan, then you have got something good. ‘If 
you have never had the gratitude of a proscribed per- 
son, you do not know what real pleasure is.*’ 
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Thy faith hath made thee whole (vy. 19). 1 wonder 
if that poor leper had kept a flame of hope alive in 
his heart all those long years, ‘‘ hoping against hope."’ 
My, but that was grand! “I will never give up!”’ 
perhaps he said to himself over and over again. He 
waited and waited and waited. Others, perhaps, 
‘«gave up”’ in despair, but not he. Keep that flame 
of hope alive. Keep it burning after every one else 
has given you up, after you have every reason in the 
world to give yourself up. I believe that hope is the 
only thing in the universe that can be made out of 
nothing. And out of nothing it can make everything. 


“ 











For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F., Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


l. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Thankfulness. 
Ill. Golden Text: Be ye thankful.—Col. 3 : 15. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. Gratitude. 
2. Thanksgiving for blessings received. 
3. Consciousness that God's goodness de- 
serves our thanks. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. The children’s hymn, ‘‘ Father, we thank 
thee for the night."’ 
2. Reference to Christ's healing the sick. 
3. Cases of incurable disease, such as a man 
born blind. 
4. Birds thanking God in song. 
5. A gift. How did you feel toward the 
giver ? 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

[Under IV, V, and VIII various ways of treating the lesson are 
indicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are 
best adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and 
IX is illustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. 
These notes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the prin- 
cipal steps, but not always elaborating the details.] 

1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Begin the lesson by singing or repeating, with 

bowed heads and folded hands, the words, 
** Father, we thank thee for the night, 

And for the pleasant morning light ; 

For rest and food and loving care, 

And all that makes this world so fair.’’ 
Continue the lesson by talking with the children 
about Thanksgiving Day and the thanksgiving season 
and spirit, and thus lead up to the lesson story. 

2. THe Lesson Story. 

Our Bible story to-day is about ten men who were 
very sick. People who had the disease that they had 
were called lepers. To be a leper was a dreadful 
thing, for no doctor could cure leprosy. Lepers were 
not allowed to live in the cities with their friends, 
but had to go away from their homes, and live out- 
side of the city walls. How dreadful it must have 
been for them to leave their homes and children, and 
be sent away where there was no one to care for 
them! The doctors tried again and again to cure 
them, but they could not. These lepers had heard 
how Jesus cured the sick people, and they thought 
that, if he would only come where they were, perhaps 








he could cure them. One day they heard that he 
was really going to pass by the road near the place 
where they stayed, so they gathered themselves at 
the top of a hill to watch for him. 

By and by they saw Jesus coming, and, as he was 
passing, they cried out to him, ‘‘ Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us!’’ What do you think Jesus did? Do 
you suppose he cared whether the lepers got well 
again or not? What makes you think he didi 
When Jesus saw the lepers, he told them that, if they 
would go and show themselves to the priests, they 
would be cured. They obeyed, and, as they went, 
they were healed. 

Suppose you had been healed as they were, do you 
think you would have forgotten to go back and tell 
Jesus how thankful you were? What does the 
Golden Text say? ‘*Be ye thankful."” How many 
of these men, do you think, remembered to go back 
and thank Jesus ? 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

I wonder if there are boys and girls in this class 
who forget to do as the Golden Text says. What are 
some of the things that the good Father in heaven 
has done for us for which we should be thankful? 
Yes, he has given us the sunshine and the rain, the 
birds and the flowers, home, friends, rest, and food, 
and, when we have been sick, he has made us well 
again. 

In this manner talk with the children about the 
good things that God has given them. Possibly a 
personal reference may be made to one of the scholars 
who has been ill, and has lately returned to the class. 
Thus lead up to the next questions : How can we show 
our gratitude to the good Father? What did the nine 
lepers do? What did the other one do? How did 
he show his gratitude? Now talk with the children 
about different ways in which they may show their 
gratitude to God, not only by word, but also by deed. 
Be sure that specific actions are mentioned. The 
following story, taken from the Kindergarten Review, 
will make a fitting close to the lesson. 

The long, peaceful night was just changing into 
morning, and the calm Moon, surrounded by her 
Star-children, was listening as they in turn told what 
they had seen. 

Said the first Star: ‘*In an old apple-tree I sawa 
dear little mother bird spreading her warm wings over 
her babies in the nest, and the wind gently rocked 
them all to sleep.”’ 

Then said the Moon, ‘‘ You, my child, beheld a 
beautiful sight.”’ 

Said the second Star: ‘I saw a little dog with a 
sore foot limping along the street, and a boy picked 
him up, saying: ‘Why, you poor thing! I'll take 
you home and feed you, and give you a nice piece of 
carpet to sleep on, and make your foot well ; and, as 
you seem to have no home, you shall live with me.’ ”* 
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The Moon said again: ‘* You, my 
child, beheld a beautiful sight.”’ 
The third Star said ;: ‘‘I saw a stranger 
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3. Faith (18 . 1-8). The unrighteous 
steward taught us how a righteous man 
may gain heaven. The unrighteous 








traveling along a dusty road. He stopped 


judge teaches us how we may gain the 
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at a cottage, and asked for a glass of 
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water, and a bright-eyed little maiden 
very gladly ran to the well and brought 
some to him, after which he felt much 
refreshed, and soon reached home.”’ 

And again the Moon said, ‘* You, my 
child, beheld a beautiful sight’’ And 
she went on to say that, if we only look, 
we can see beautiful things by night or 
by day, for the world is full of them. 

Then all the Stars listened, for the 
Moon was ready to tell what she had 
seen, She said: ‘‘I peeped in at an 
upper window, and there I saw three 
little children at their mother’s knee, 
thanking the heavenly Father 

*« «For rest and food and loving care, 

And all that makes this world so fair.’ ”’ 

Then said the Stars: ‘Ah! dear 
mother, you very surely beheld a most 
beautiful sight.”’ 


VII, Pictures for the Children 
1. Healing the Sick, by C. Schénherr, 
2. Healing the Sick, by Hofmann. 
(For information as to where these 
pictures may be obtained, see leaflet, 
which will be furnished free by the 
Editor.) 


Vill. Blackboard and Other 
Illustrations 


1. Write the Golden Text on the black- 








vision of the Son of man by asking God 
for it. 

But though he comes, how many are 
blind to the revelation (v. 8). Above 
ali things, believe in him, and you will 
see him. 

4. Humility (vs. 9-14). Picture those 
Pharisees satisfied with themselves (Matt. 
23 5-7), eager to make others like them- 
selves (v. 15), and destroying, by their 
pride, immortal souls (Matt. 15 : 14). 
Show why they were satisfied. Then pic- 
ture the publican they despised, who felt 
his unworthiness, but sought the noble 
life, to be generous, grateful, expectant, 
trustful, humble. See what God does for 
such a man (Luke 18:14). That he 
will do for every one of us who seeks 
to learn of Christ. 





Suggestive Questions 


3. Mercy and Gratitude. Whither 
was Jesus journeying at this time? For 
what purpose ? (Luke 18 « 31-33.) What 
did he do for the ten lepers ? Which one 
thanked him? How? (v. 15.) Why did 
not the others glorify God? What did 
Jesus do at Jerusalem for mankind? 
How many whom he has redeemed thank 
him? Whai is the character of those 
who do not thank him ? 

2. Seeking the Son of Man. Where 
was the kingdom of God then? (v. 21.) 











board during the teaching of the early (G 


>) Was it within the Pharisees? Why 
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part of the lesson, 

2. As the lesson story is told, sketch 
some hills and a city, and make ten 
strokes, outside the city, to represent the lepers, as 
suggested in the cut. 

3. When the one returning leper is spoken of, 
~epresent him with a stroke in bright-colored chalk. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU may spend, if you choose, all the time for the 
lesson on the story of the lepers, but I prefer 

to include in the next two lessons all that Luke tells 
of the journey to Jerusalem from the time Jesus 
passed through Samaria t.ll he came to Jericho (Luke 
18 : 35). 
these sayings and incidents together. 
what it was, 


Luke must have had a reason for bringing 
Try to find 
Important questions are raised concern- 
ing these records, which older persons discuss, but in 
which children are not interested. Turn their atten- 
tion to the traits of character illustrated here which 
our Lord regarded as noble. He had shown the 
Pharisees and his disciples that generosity was neces- 
sary to fit them for eternal life. 


He further showed 


them these four other traits which unite to make men 
noble : 

1. Gratitude (Luke 17 : 11-19). Tell the story of 
the lepers, hopelessly diseased, repulsive, outcast. I 
have met such persons in Palestine, with fingers 
rotting off, noses gone, begging pitifully with husky 
voices. Ten such wretches met Jesus, and he gave 
them health. But only one turned back to thank 
him, and that one was a Samaritan, whom the Phari- 
sees despised. Why did not the others do the same? 
Covetousness hindered some. They were in haste to 
get back to their property, and the life from which 
they had been shut out. Pride hinderedsome. They 
would wish to forget that they had had the loathsome 
disease. Gladness absorbed others, and gladness is 
often mistaken for gratitude. But selfishness was in 
every obstacle that kept them from turning back to 
their benefactor. Have your scholars been forgiven 
for sin? Show them how to express gratitude to 
God, 

2. Expectation (vs. 20-37). Jesus preached the 
kingdom of God, the society of the generous, loving, 
grateful ones, who would strive to change the world 
into heaven. The Pharisees asked him when it was 

He answered that it was already among 
There were men in their company who had 
begun to live the heavenly life, and looked for nobler 
exhibitions of it (v. 21). Itdoes not consist in outward 
show, but in inward disposition. Many miss its 
meaning as those in Noah's time missed the warning 
of the flood, and, in Lot's time, that of the burning 
of Sodom. They missed it because of selfishness, 
just as men are missing the kingdom now (v. 33). 
Become like the Son of man, and you will see him. 
Many a boy has seen him whose closest companion 
has altogether missed the vision (vs. 34, 35). The 
best thing that can come to any of us is to have the 
Son of man revealed. 


coming. 
them. 











not? Who composed it? Whydo men 
+ desire to see one of the days of the Son 

of man? What was necessary that it 
might be seen? (v. 25.) Why do so many miss see- 
ing it? (v. 33.) How can we be sure of seeing it? 
(John 14 : 23.) 

3. Asking for Deliverance. What did the widow 
ask of the unjust judge? (Luke 18 : 3.) Why did 
he grant her request? (v. 5.) Who are God's elect? 
What do they ask of him ? (Matt. 6: 10.) Why will 
he grant their request? Do many of them weary of 
asking ? (v. 8.) Why? What is the one remedy for 
wrong and sin in the world ? 
coming of the Son of man ? 

4. The Spirit that Pleases God. What good things 
did the Pharisee do? (vs. 11, 12.) What spoiled 
them ? What good thing did the publican do? Why 
was he justified before God? How can we gain the 
approval of our Father? (v. 14.) 


How can we hasten the 


Suggestive Topics 
The grace of divine forgiveness of sin, and the hin- 
drances to gratitude. The hindrances to persistent 
prayer ; God’s seeming delays, our self-complacency. 
The helps to prayer; a righteous cause, Christ's 
promises, our desires to be like him. Our delight in 
men and women who please him. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Final Teachings to Disciples and Pharisees 
Luke 17 : 11 to 18 : 14; Matthew I9 : 3-12; 
Mark Io : 2-12. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[Fer each member of the Bible class.] 

At the later stages of the slow progress toward Jeru- 
salem (Luke 17 : 11), Luke locates a number of the 
most interesting incidents and of the most helpful 


teachings of the active career of Jesus. That he drew 
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in part upon the traditions current in the early church 
and open to all the gospel writers is shown by the fact 
that, excepting one incident (the anointing of Jesus 
by Mary), there is a unanimity among the evangel- 
ists concerning the order of incidents during these 
few weeks, or possibly months, of the time which must 
be allotted to this period between the departure from 
Galilee and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, on 
the supposition that the public ministry lasted a trifle 
over three years. Certain other incidents and dec- 
larations Luke inserts at this period, which we could 
ill spare from the description of our Lord's activity. 
Only as we study with the utmost care and insight the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, do we understand why 
they did not aim, like Luke, to supplement the tradi- 
tional material. It was abundant enough to meet 
their particular needs. But Luke has laid the Chris- 
tian world under deepest obligation for his indefati- 
gable search for fresh data regarding the Master, 
especially for such as would not merely inform, but 
also touch the heart. 

Our attention centers on two notable incidents and 
some remarkable sayings. The first incident is that 
of the Ten Lepers, who had such profound reason for 
being grateful to God and to their deliverer. The 
nine may not have been unmindful of this so much 
as over-literal in following directions, and bent on 
consulting their own interests first. One of them—an 
alien Samaritan—sets an example of splendid self- 
forgetfulness under the impulse of grateful joy. Such 
a man, indeed, had the qualities which God loves to 
recognize and use. 

Following this anecdote, Luke describes briefly the 
answer of Jesus to a request that Jesus make a declara- 
tion regarding the coming of the kingdom of God. 
He sounds, in reply, a note of warning. The king- 
dom is an inner dominion. The day of its open 
triumph will be heralded by surprising sorrows. It 
will be clearly known, yet unexpected (Luke 17 : 23- 
30), its dangers irresistible. All must wait and watch. 

The connection is not obvious between this dis- 
course and the two parables that follow regarding 
prayer. The one describes a self-centered judge, 
swayed only by his own judgment, persuaded to do 
justice in the case of a widow by her importunity. 
Here, again, we have an argument a fortiori. If this 
selfish judge did right because of her pleading, how 
much more will the great Father of love listen to the 
earnest pleas of need made by his children. Tell 
him, therefore, all that is in your hearts. Quite dif- 
ferent, but even more striking, is the teaching of the 
exquisite story of the two who went up to pray at the 
temple (Luke 18 ; 9-14),—the one bursting with pride, 
and using his opportunity only for self-exaltation, the 
other humble and repentant. 

A truly practical reply Jesus gave to the Pharisees 
who sought to entangle him in regard to divine legis- 
lation, Jesus quotes from the law in such a way as to 
show the spiritual significance of true marriage, and 
consequently the absurdity of its legal annulment. 
He adds, in explanation, that Moses had to put some 
legislation on an inferior plane, because of Israelitish 
unspirituality. The Christian law should revert to the 
divine standard. 

His own disciples could not avoid the dismayed 
comment that the only way of maintaining such a 
standard would be to refrain from marriage. This 
called forth from our Lord a noble saying. Some 
‘orgo the joys of marriage because they cannot help 
it; there are some heroic souls who are able to make 
this or any other human sacrifice in order that the 
kingdom of God may the more speedily come. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. Fer fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.]} 


There is a wealth of sermon literature based on the 
texts included in this selection. No comments are 
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more judicious than those of Plummer and Farrar in 
their commentaries. On the passage Matthew 19: 
3-12, consult the commentaries of Abbott or Broadus. 


Ill. QUESTIONS FoR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Ten Lepers (Luke 17: 11-19). (1.) Were 
these lepers ungrateful or forgetful, selfish or stupidly 
obedient? [McLaren: 4,9 1. Warren: 5. Goss: 
v. 15. Dunning: 1.] (2.) What did our Lord mean 
by calling the one who returned a man of ‘‘faith’’ ? 
Was he more than grateful? [McLaren: 4, § 2. 
Critical Notes: v. 19. Goss: v. 19.] 

2. The Coming of the Kingdom (Luke 17 : 20 to 
18: 8). (3.) What, according to Jesus, would be the 
indications of the coming of the kingdom? (4.) 
What attitude toward that coming should disciples 
take ? ° 

3. Parables about Prayer (Luke 18: 1-14). (5.) 
Contrast the parable of the unrightevus judge with 
that of the friend at midnight (Luke 11 : 5-8). Do 
they teach the same truth? (6.) Was the prayer of 
the Pharisee (Luke 18:11, 12) a travesty on true 
prayer? If so, what did it lack ? 

4. Luke's Catholicity. (7.) How many cherished 
Jewish opinions or practices does Luke represent our 
Lord as criticising, directly or indirectly, in these 
passages ? (Luke 17: 11 to 18:14.) (8.) What light 
do we thus get on the probable audience which Luke 
desired to interest in the life and teachings of Jesus? 

5. Moses vs. our Lord (Matt. 19 : 3-12). (9.) Con- 
sidering the current laxity regarding divorce among 
the Jews of the first century, based on the Mosaic 
statutes, how must the Pharisees have regarded this 
declaration of Jesus? What did he mean? (10.) 
What was his implied appeal to his disciples (vs. 11, 
12),—a summons to heroism or to truly spiritual in- 
terpretation ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

It might be salutary for many of us to consider 
whether we, like the tenth leper, are honestly and 
gladly acknowledging our debt to God for his special 
goodness. 

Our Lord lost no opportunity to state great truths 
as the only final basis for solving every-day problems. 
He would not discuss reasons for divorce, but was 
ready to show its essential absurdity. 

[Epitor’s Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the 
conduct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of 
books bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, 
upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


UT the steps of the blackboard work on the board 

before the school assembles, but have no letter- 

ing on it. When you come to the review, first call 

out the lesson facts, and then pass on to the practical 
application of those facts, somewhat as follows : 


Lesson Facts 

Where was Jesus going at this time? Through 
what two lands did he pass? I see ten men standing 
afar off, and crying to Jesus. What was the matter 
with them ? Why did they notcome near to him? What 
did they say? What directions did Jesus give them ? 
What happened to them on the way to the priests? 
How many of them turned back to thank the Master? 
How did he show his gratitude? To whom especially 
did he give glory? What was the nationality of this 
man? Mr. , what was there remarkable in this 
conduct on the part of a Samaritan? Mr. . what, 
probably, was the nationality of the other nine ? What 
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did Jesus exclaim as he saw that only one man had 
returned to say ‘‘Thank you’’? What did Jesus 
then say to the grateful Samaritan ? 


‘ 


Application 

In what respect were all these ten lepers alike? In 
that they were all incurably sick. (Put down the let- 
ter N for ‘‘ Need."') Yes, they were all together in 
this need. There was another thing in which they were 
still one. With one accord they offered their petition 
to Jesus. (Put down P to denote ‘‘ Prayer."’) Now, 
when Jesus told them what to do, what was the 
result? They all obeyed. Yes, so we still find 
them acting together. (Put down the letter O for 
‘*Obedience.'’) Did they now part company in their 
experience, some being healed, and some not? No; 
they were all healed. (Put down the letter H for 
‘** Healed.’') So far we see that all have had the same 
experience. All in need, all praying for help, all 
obeying the directions given, and all healed. But 
now they part company. How many show gratitude? 
Only one. How many show ingratitude? Nine. 
How did the one show his thanks? By returning to 
praise God. (Put P down to denote ‘‘ Praise.'’) 

All give the Golden Text for the day: ‘‘Be ye 
thankful." Who is to be thankful? Ye. That 
means you and me,—does it not? How many of you 
have prayed for things that God has’ given you? 
(Show hands.) How many of you have given thanks 
as earnestly as you prayed for help? A dog will 
wag his tail if you give him a bone, yet to-day 
there are more like the nine than like the one. With 
whom do we stand, —with the one, or the nine? 


P. 











Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs’) 


‘* Where are the nine ?"’ Psalm 51 : 6-13. 
‘Oh, where is he that trod the sea?" —_ ot : 3-6.) 
‘* Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old."’ — at ges 
**Oh for a thousand tongues to sing."’ Psalm 103 : 8-17. 
** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow."’ (147 : 1-5.) 
‘Sing them over again to me."’ Psalm 118 : a 
“Tell me the old, old story.” cage 3 2-689 
Tell me the old, old story. Psalm 147 : 1-7. 
‘* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.” (219 : 1-5.) 
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International Home Readings 


MoNn.—Luke 17 : 11-19. The ten lepers cleansed. 
Turs.—Lev. 14: 1-9. Cleansing the leper. 
WED.—2 Kings 5 : 8-14. Naaman healed. 
THURS.—Matt. 8: 1-4. Cured by a touch. 
FRI.—Psa. 86: 1-17. Prayer for mercy. 
SaT.—Luke 18 : 9-14. Afar off. 
SUN.—Psa. 30: 1-12. Thanksgiving. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1908 


1. October 7.—Jesus Dining with a Pharisee. .... . Luke 14: 1-14 
2. October 14.—Parable of the Great Supper .... . Luke 14 : 15-24 
3. October 21.—The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin. . . . . Luke 15 : 1-10 
4. October 28.—The ProdigalSon...... e Luke 15: 11-24 
5. November 4.—The Unjust Steward. ........ Luke 16 ; 1-13 
6. November 11.—The Rich Man and Lazarus . . . . Luke 16 : 19-31 
7. November 18.—The Ten Lepers Cleansed . . Luke 17 : 11-19 
8. November 25.—Sober Living ........4.++6. Titus 2: 1-15 
9. December 2.—The Rich Young Ruler. ...... Matt. 19 : 16-26 
10. December 9.—Bartimeus Healed ......... Mark to : 46-52 
11. December 16.—Zaccheus the Publican. ...... Luke 1@: 1-10 
se. December 0.~ {erties Ss Pomel =< « « « -Mafege; seer 


13. December 30.—Review. 
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Forerunners of the Holiday Season 


T IS not easy to draw the line that separates 
‘«holiday books"’ from other books. It is easy, 

ef course, to take certain books and put them at the 
extremes ; but there is a nebulous region in the middle, 
composed of books issued in the fall, many of them 
more or less illustrated, handsomely bound, and some 
of them new editions of old successful works. Books 
of this kind may be regarded in a series of holiday- 
book reviews as introductory to the real ** holiday’’ 
caste. 
Weir Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne 

Here is a new edition of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's 
Hugh Wynne ($1.50) in one volume. The book may 
now be regarded as a standard historical novel, not- 
withstanding the criticisms made upon it as to certain 
points of real or supposed inaccuracy. Little there- 
fore remains to be said about it, except that, like all 
the Century Company's publications, it is hand- 
somely gotten up, and is illustrated with twelve half- 
tones, reproducing Howard Pyle’s brilliant drawings. 
This novel is now in its eighty-eighth thousand. 
Old Landmarks of Boston 

Another standard popular work reissued is O/d 
Landmarks and Historical Personages of Boston 
($2.50), by Samuel Adams Drake. Mr. Drake has 
been for several years accumulating materials for a 
thorough revision of this very valuable work, which 
Mr. Longfellow called a ‘‘ perfect storehouse of infor- 
mation."’ The text has been altered in numerous 
places, and new and interesting matter introduced. 
Full-page illustrations, not found in earlier editions, 
have been added. The title of the beok, as well as 
its long-time reputation, are sufficient to indicate to 
those who know or care anything about New England 
history what the book is. 
Myths and Fables of To-day 

A newer book by Samuel Adams Drake is Zhe 
Myths and Fables of To-day ($1.50). It is a read- 
able and entertaining collection of folk - sayings, 
popular ideas about charms, omens, presentiments, 
fortune-telling, haunted houses, and all manner of 
signs and significances sometimes classed as ‘* super- 
stitions.’’ Every one will find things here that he 
has known from childhood, as well as many other odd 
and uncanny things he has never heard of. But as a 
collection it is sketchy, patchy, and popular, rathcr 
than scholarly, scientific, or thorough. Mr. Drake 
shows little knowledge of fundamental motives, senti- 
ments, and principles, and his essays at divining 
origins are not profound or thorough. The ‘‘ was- 
sail or loving cup’’ can hardly be classed among 
superstitions, and the ‘‘ blue-glass craze ’’ of fifteen or 
twenty years ago (he seems not to know) arose from 
a series of careful experiments by General Alfred 
Plezsanton. However doubtful Pleasanton's conclu- 
sions may be, there was not an atom of superstition 
about them. They rested, theoretically, on the acti- 
nism of the violet ray of the spectrum. The fact is, 
Mr. Drake does not go very deeply for roots, or draw 
the line discriminatingly on superstition. The book, 
however, is not for the anthropologist or the scientific 
folk-lorist, but for the people, and they will find plenty 
in it that is informing, along with the charm and 
‘eadableness of the book itself. 


Colonial Days and Ways 

In the same general category is Colonial Days and 
Ways, as gathered from family papers, by Helen 
Evertson Smith ($2.50). This book is to be taken 
for what it is, and is to be criticised sparingly for 
what it does not mean to be. It is not a colonial 
history, although it does furnish much interesting his- 
torical matter in a simple and popular way. Much of 
it grows out of the author's personal ancestral inter- 
ests. This is not against it, although it somewhat 
narrows the outlook. She has three entertaining 
chapters on the Huguenots, for instance, but what 
she has to say about them is either very general or 
confined chiefly to the Huguenots of New Rochelle. 
Descendants of the leaders of the most remarkable of 
Huguenot settlements in this country, at New Paltz, 
New York, will regret the absence of its mention from 
these papers. It might be questioned, also, whether 
the author's implication that the Huguenots were 
strongly monarchical by instinct is correct. Racially 
perhaps they were, but yet the Huguenots are the real 
forerunners of the republican spirit in France. The 
book pictures more particularly the colonial life of the 
Puritan, Dutchman, and Huguenot. Coming, as it 
does, largely from family papers, it contains original 
material for the student of our American colonial life, 
and this material throughout is interestingly, and even 
entertainingly, presented. 
Mrs. Browning’s Poetry 

Not many persons of literary taste are well enough 
off to have large library accommodations of their own. 
It is therefore a great boon to have such a set of vol- 
umes as that which the Cambridge Edition of the 
Poets is now furnishing. The latest of these is 7he 
Complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing ($2). The book follows the general plan of the 
others, the head notes to the poems and groups of po- 
ems being restricted, for the most part, to biographi- 
cal and bibliographical detail. In the notes and 
illustrations in the Appendix the editor has given 
some characteristics of Mrs. Browning's poetry as 
she sees them ; she has had the advantage of the re- 
cently published ‘‘Letters’’ to this end. The ex- 
plicatory notes of passages are mainly Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s own. The type inthisisentirely readable. The 
book contains an index of first lines and one of titles, 
as well as a full table of contents. The text followed 
is that of the latest comprehensive edition. 


Stedman’s American Anthology 

Cf making anthologies there is no end. For the 
making of anthologies like Am American Anthology 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman ($3), this is the be- 
ginning. It is a companion volume to A Victorian 
Anthology, and has for several years been eagerly an- 
ticipated. It is, however, necessarily arranged on a 
different plan from the latter. Mr. Stedman finds 
American conditions so different from those of Eng- 
land, that, after essaying almost every method of set- 
ting forth our verse, he has decided that a chrono- 
logical system would be, not only the best, but 
seemingly the only available one. The book is di- 
vided into four periods, these periods being again cut 
into divisions. The number of minor poets repre- 
sented, in greater or less proportion, is certainly very 


* does to Stedman's Victorian Poets. 
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large. One wonders at first why some are admitted 
and others omitted, but a caretul pc>usal of Mr. Sted- 
man’s scholarly introduction will go far towards satis- 
fying the student that Mr. Stedman knew what he was 
about, seeing the difficulties to be overcome and the 
impossibilities of making his inclusions and exclu- 
sions entirely satisfactory. Taking it all in all, he 
has accomplished a most difficult task in a way most 
laudably closed to adverse criticism. The introduc- 
tion already referred to is itself a vaiuable essay. In 
addition to the poems, an appendix contains bio- 
graphical notes of the poets quoted in the volume, 
with mention of their leading works. The book is 
really to be regarded as adapted or pendant to the 
author's Poets of America. It bears the same relation 
to this previous volume as the Victorian Anthology 
The four volumes 
constitute one of the most important critical treatises 
of the century. 
Rugby and Charterhouse 

Educated Americans know more or less of the 
famous English boys’ schools, but many will be glad 
to know more through the series of ‘* Handbooks to 
the Great Public Schools,’’ now issuing by George 
Bell & Sons, of which two are Rugby, by H. CG 
Bradby, B.A., and Charterhouse, by A. H. Tod, 
M.A. ($1.50 each). The books are fully illustrated, 
chiefly from photographs. They give the history of 
the schools, describe the life there as it was and as it 
is,—the school methods, exhibitions, games, etc. 
They give also some account of the famous characters 
who have received their educational grounding within 
the hisioric walls. The books are not exactly the 
sort of thing for ordinary popular reading, but to any 
one interested in school life, and especially any one 
who can feel the romantic thrill of the historical asso- 
ciations of these great English institutions, they will 
form a valuable addition to the home as well as to 
the educational library. 
Baden-Powell’s Sport in War 

Major-General Baden-Powell has made for himself: 
an imperishable name, not only by the gallantry and 
marvelous marked his defense of 
Mafeking, the unfailing cheerfulness with 
which he sustained the soldier and the civilian under 
his charge. He wrote a series of sketches for the Bad- 
minton Magazine, among them an article about ‘‘pig- 
sticking,’’ or ‘‘ The Sport of Rajahs."’ 


resource that 
but by 


The editor of 
that magazine has obtained the General's permission 
to put these articles into book form, and they appear 
under the title, “Sport in War ($1.25), by Major- 
General R. S. S. Baden-Powell, F.R.G.S. General 
Baden-Powell, as an author, appears well so far as a 
vivacious and literate style is concerned. One who 
is not a sportsman will regret that he enjoys portray- 
ing such barbarous recreations as ‘ pig-sticking ;’’ 
but for those who like that sort of thing, this is the 
sort of thing they like. Each page is surrounded by 
a brilliant green border, which happily tends to draw 
off the reader's attention somewhat from the crimson 
motif of the text. 
The Land of Og 

Books of travel in the Orient continue to multiply, 
but not many tourists get far to the east side of the 
Jordan. There is therefore good reason for the 
publication of Forbidden Paths in the Land of Og, 
by The Otherwise Man ($1.25). 
tains the account of a tour of the land of Og, or 


This volume con- 


Bashan, by three missionaries, who, while they took 
their Bibles with them, and forgot not that they were 
missionaries, yet were not making a distinctively mis- 
sionary tour. It was not in the highways, but in the 
forbidden byways, that they pressed their way, and 
saw much which the crdinary traveler cannot see. It 
required courage, experience, and tact to accomplish 
the round of this perilous tour without harm. But 
they did it. 
ture texts. 


Th=2 book richly illustrates many Scrip- 
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A Summer Journey to Brazil 

Brazil, as Alice R. Humphrey says 
in her book A Summer Journey to Brazil 
($1.25), is an unknown land to the gene- 
ral American public. The author ad- 
vises her readers to do as she did,— 
stop going round the world and go up 
and down. She has made three trips to 
Brazil by different routes. If her literary 
style were as winning as her experience 
in travel is wide, the book would be so 
much the better. One gets tired of the 
incessant use of the pronoun ‘‘ you ;”’ 
’' ride over the long iron bridge ; 
change your watch; ‘‘you"’ 
have loaded freight; ‘‘you'’ are eating 
your dinner; ‘‘you’’ like the fresh 
vegetables, etc. This fault of style, 
however, does not vitiate the book 
either as an informing narrative or as a 
suggestive handbook for the would-be 
traveler in an interesting and untraveled 
part of the globe. 
Thumb-Nail Books 

Thumb-nails have long been used as 
places for making notes, and the Thumb 
Nail Series is well named, because the 
books are little and beautifully finished. 
The latest issues are Rab and his Friends 
and Our Dogs by John Brown, and Motifs 
by E. Scott O'Connor ($1 each). The 
first of these two dainty volumes con- 
tains an introduction by Andrew Lang, 
and the second a rather perfunctory in- 
troduction by Agnes Repplier. Dr. 
Brown's famous dog stories have made 
their own enviable reputation. The 
**Motifs’’ by E. Scott O'Connor are 
less well known. Suffice it to say that 
they are a collection of apothegms on 
life, love, friendship, death, and other 
important themes. Their distinguish- 
ing feature taking them as a whole, 
apart from their high moral ideal, is 
their concreteness. Makers of apo- 
thegms and epigrams and proverbs are 
likely to run to abstract statements ; 
nearly every one, however, in this book, 
is concrete, and therefore doubly effec- 
tive. Necessarily they contain a good 
deal of paradox, which gives them zest, 
and leaves to the reader his right to do 
some thinking. Here is a little jewel: 
*««T make good use of my friends,’ said 
a man, ‘by being of use to them.’ ”’ 


22% 
Books Received 


October 22 to October 27 
By John R. 


‘* you 
“e you’ 


American Slave Trade, The. 
Spears. $2.50. 

Bride’s Book, The: A Souvenir of the Wed- 
ding. By Maud Humphrey and Paul de 
Longpré. $2.50. 

Chat-Wood. By Patterson Du Bois. 50 cents. 

Christmas Angel, The. Written and illustrated 
by Katharine Pyle. $1.25. 

Crisis in China, The. By George B. Smyth 
and Others. §1. 

Dictionary of the Bible, A; Dealing with its 
Language, Literature, and Contents. Edited 
by James Hastings, M.A., D.D. $6. Sold 
only by subscription. 

Faiths of Famous Men. 
bourn, D.D. §a. 

Fields of Dawn, The. By Lloyd Mifflin. §$r. 

Holy Bible, The. Two-Version Edition. Be- 
ing the Authorized Version with the Differ. 
ences of the Revised Version Printed in the 
Margins. §2 to §s. 

Introduction to the New Testament, An. By 
Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D. 75 cents. 
Last Refuge, The. By Henry B. Fuller. $1.50 
Loving My Neighbor. By J. R. Miller, D.D, 


By John Kenyon Kil- 
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Nature Study and the Child. By Charles B. 

Scott, A.M. §1.50. 

Pilgrim Shore, The. 

rett. $2. 

Problem of Duty, The. 

35 cents. 

Puritan in England and New England, The. 

By Ezra Hoyt Byington. $2, 

Reasons for Faith in Christianity. By John 
McDowell Leavitt, D.D., LL.D. $1.25. 

Relation of the Apostolic Teaching to the 
Teaching of Christ, The. By the Rev. Rob- 
ert J. Drummond, B.D. 

Religion of a Gentleman, The. 


By Edmund H. Gar- 


By Charles F. Dole. 


By Charles F. 


Dole. $1. 
Russia and the Russians. By Edmund Noble. 
$1.50. 


Russia against India. By Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun. $1.50. 
Salvation from Sin. 

cents. 

Some Ideals in the Education of Women. By 
Caroline Hazard. 35 cents, 

Spiritual Lessons from the Brownings. By 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 35 cents. 

Straight Shots at Young Men. By Washington 
Gladden. 35 cents. 

Supernatural, The. 
cents. 

United States in the Orient, The. 
A. Conant. $1.25. 

Webster's International Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. With Supplement of 25,- 
ooo Additional Words, Phrases, and Defini- 
tions, prepared under the supervision of W. 
T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D. ull sheep, $10; 
with complete reference index, $10.75. 

When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door. 
Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor. M.A. 


By Lyman Abbott. 35 


By Lyman Abbott. 35 


By Charles 


By the 
35 cents, 


Comenius. By Will S. Monroe, A.B. §r net. 

Love and Mr. Lewisham. By H. G. Wells. 
$1.50. 

Fourth Generation, The. By Sir Walter Be- 
sant. $1.50. 

Filibusters, The. By Cutcliffe Hyne. $1.50. 

Men of the Merchant Service, The. By Frank 


T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. $1.50. 


Case and Exceptions, The. By Frederick 
Trevor Hill rer 

Robert Orange. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
$1.50. 

Tongues of Conscience. By Robert Hichens, 
$1.50. 

Wounds in the Rain. By Stephen Crane, 
$1.50. 


(‘* Books and Writers '’ continued on page 704) 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
| conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time, 


For Terms of Subscription, see page 706. 
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The Oxford Two-Versions Bible 


Being the Authorized Version with the differences of the Revised Version printed in 
the margins, so that both texts can be read from the same page. 


Large-Type Edition 





Oxford 


Bible-making. 
ing on India paper."’ 








Reference Teachers’ Concordance 


Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed on Oxford India-Paper 


‘“‘THE DIAL,” Chicago, says of the Oxford India-Paper Edition : ‘‘ The climax of 
1,624 pages in the compass of an inch. A marvelous piece of book-mak- 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Oxford University Press 


Send for catalog. 


American Branch : 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Individual 


daily. Are youo; 





Communion Cups. 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 
m to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the churches 
in which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives ? 

Send for our free book—it tells all about ii 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. 23, Rochester, N.Y. 


it. A trial outfit sent free on request. 











TISSOT PAINTINGS OF “ THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 
New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLIDES 
For full particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 1329 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 























THE POPULARITY OF 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


is due to their exceptional adaptability for every need of the 
Bible reader and student. 


THE HELPS are just what Sunday-school teachers want, 
All new and graphically written by the 
most eminent scholars, with 350 illustrations. 


THE CONCORDANCE 


dance, Subject Index, pronounces and interprets Scripture 
proper names, etc., in one A B C list. 


THE 12 MAPS 
surveys, with complete index. 


There are styles, prices and bindings to suit every one. For sale by all 
booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


is the most complete yet pro- 
duced, as it combines Concor- 


are beautifully colored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest 


37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
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GOLD STANDARD 
NO. 27 


This pen is made from the best pen steel by the most 
experienced workmen. The coating with real gold 
prevents rusting, gives a smoothness to the points, 
and can easily be kept clean and bright, as the ink 
does not adhere to the metal as with plain steel pens. 

Sample box, 12 Pensa, sent postpaid 
on receipt of 10 eta. Ask for No. 27. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway. New York 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 








35 cents. 





BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and de- 
course, $r per month. Circulars free. Write 
. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


Teachers Wanted S7ficie fishers, Barca 
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7% on North Dakota real estate, first mortgage 


five-year loans. Progressive community. 








References furnished. ‘B. Erickson, Langdon, N. 





AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company 


Company’s Building, 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


~ 


Office 
308 and 310 






GABE CAPT TAG pe. cccesrsscestics cvsese ented $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 





other claims, +737 -506.62 
Surplus over alb Liabilities... «+ 338,034-56 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1900, 


$2,626,441.18 


ILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
M. B. KELLY, Genl. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Jos. E. a, ~~ 
rchibald R. Montgomery. 





4 
% Interest Always Paid 
on our first mortgage real-estate loans, 1s the 
record of our 21 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of gross waterin 
of industrial investments, and the shrinkage 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. ere 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgages in_the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma. Write to 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Ballitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“We will write to 
‘St. Nicholas.’” 


HISisthe motto ofthe new 
“Natureand Science” De- 
partment in that best ofall chil- 
dren’s magazines, “St. Nich- 
olas for Young Folks.” 
Prominent students and lov- 
ers of Nature, young and old, 
are contributors to the depart- 
ment. There are interesting 
short articles, beautifully illus- 
trated, telling of four-footed 
animals, birds, insects, water- 
animals, plants, and whatever 
pertains to Nature and out- 
doorlife. The editor gives care- 
ful attention to every question 
from the young folks. 


The price of St. Nicholas is $3.00 a 
year. Every reader has the advantage 
of the departments, ‘‘ Nature and Sci- 
ence” and the ‘‘St. Nicholas League,” 
and may ask questions and take partin 
all the competitions. Begin new sub- 
scriptions with November and get first 
chapters of the serials. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 














To the agent send- 
ing us the largest 
list ef subscribers for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Saturday Even- 

ing Pest up to May 1, 1901; 
$508 to the next largest, 

and se on. 764 of our 
ageats will share in the 
distribution of $18,000, 
besides receiving a good 
commission for all work 
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suenire er D. L. MOODY 


by PAUL DWIGHT HOODY and A. P. FITT. Two volumes. 18 
ills pet ommes 


six ef Mr. Moody. % coi AGENTS 


Liberal terms. A. P. FIT’ 
ve., Uhieage, or East Nerthfield, Mass. 





Autumn Prayer-Mectings 
are — Piya a of Praise 


Sacred Songs No. 2 


any i a pol a Pl tad i 
the ieee fo over 765,000 have Pp .-¥ = om 
perchased.) 

Price, 625 per 100. Send 26c. fer a sample copy 
The Biglew & Maia Co., Hew Yerk and Chicage 











T ADemnn’s‘GEM Sor SACRED SONG 
For Sunéa: and Y.P. Socictioa 
por « W. MUBIO G@., 100 Walnut Cricage 


iHE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The New Sunday 2 
School Times in I90I 


Articles for Everybody 


Integrity in the Business World For the Mothers Who Cannot Go to Church 


By Robert C. Ogden By Margaret E. Sangster 
Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths ; , , 
By the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan Little Pictures of Life’s Great Truths 


By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


From the Notebook of a Chaplain in 
the Volunteers 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


The Dog that Kep’ a Boy 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


Counsel and Cheer for Daily Life 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


At Work in Church and Sunday-School 


The Primary Teacher in the Country Seven Reasons for Joining the Christian 
Sunday-School Endeavor Society 
By Mrs. Clara D. Pierson By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


Possibilities of the Woman's Using Pictures in Sunday-School Work 

Temperance Society By Henry Turner Bailey 

By Mrs. L. M. N, Stevens The Sunday-School as a Soul-Winner 
A Bank President’s Methods in By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Sunday-School Financing What the Field Workers are Doing 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbuil By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


The Boys’ Club: How to Run it and 
What it Can Do 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


The Child in the Twentieth Century 
How Should the Bible Be Studied Open-Air Nature Study for Young People 
by Children? By Bradford Torrey 
By President G. Stanley Hall LL.D. How a Boy Learned to Love the Bible 


When Should We Punish Our By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D. 


Children ? Plain Talks on Child Study 
By Geor,e H. Archibald By Patterson Du Bois 


Side-Lights on the Lessons _ 
What Organized Temperance is Doing 


Stories of the Home Department 


Picturesque and striking incidents connected with the 
progress of this young giant in the Sunday-schoo! field 
will be told by various workers throughout the country. 


The Lord’s Supper 


By lan Maclaren for New York City 
Why Christ Made Use of Parables By Robert Graham 
By George T. Purves, D.D. 


Christ’s Attitude towards Jerusalem 
By Prot. W. M. Ramsey, LL.D., D.C.L. 


A Word for Mary Magdalene 
By President Rush Rhees, D.D. 


With Pick and Spade in Bible Lands 


Latest News of the Progress of Research Biblical Discoveries that Have Stirred the World 
Edited by Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D.,D.D.,LL.D. By Prof. Robert W. Rogers, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


5c. 





More than three hundred other articles of the same high 
order aad attractiveness will oe in The Sunday 


Scheel Times durimg 1901. In ition to all this, and 

fiect im ion im the paper, the improved lesson hel 

will an indé le aid te the right study of t 
* 


lewscas. The subscription price has been reduced to $1.00. 
The clab rate is new 75 cents. Full details of the new 
tates appear em page 706 in this issue. 
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CHRISTMAS 
CANTATAS 


The following Cantatas have been care- 
fully prepared, and are believed to be 
equal, if not superior, to any others. They 
are in neat pamphlet form. size, 6x84 
inches, each containing 20 to 32 pages. 
Words and music are in large, clear type. 


PRIC —Single copies, 5 cents 


e each; ten or more, 
eSehe 55 4 conte 





cents each by mail, 




















Bethlehem Echoes. — Both words and 
music are inspiring. It contains songs, duets 

and recitations, and an anthem for the choir. 

Shepherds of Long Ago, — This new 
euorciee utilizes the whole school. The words 
are elevating and Scriptural, the music bright. 

Christmas Glory.— The Libretto is 
original, instructive and interesting. All grades 
of the echool can take part. 

The Coming of the King,—Songs, duets, 
quartets, choruses and recitations, calculated 
to heighten the joy of Christmas. 

The Story of the Star.— All nations 
= resented in simple costumes. A patriotic, 

missionary, Christmas entertainment. 

ood Time with Santa Claus.— 
Fun-provoking recitations, scage and choruses, 
ber interwoven religious teaching. 

A Chime of Silver Bells.— An exercise 
of — fiavor mingling Christlike service 
with the joy of Christmas, 

Santa Claus eam, — Novel in plot. 
pure in oo hie ith original songs and 
recitations. May be used in part. 

he Crowning of Christmas, — This 
cantata is popular wherever produced, Fresh 
in plot, bright, easy music. 

An Old-Time Christmas Party.— 
sists of recitations, songs, etc., eine the 
compass of the younger children. 

His Birthday, Circle.— A Christmas 
Recitation for the Primary Department. A very 
enjoyable entertainment. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING 
CO., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


1900—HALL-MACK CO0.—1900 














The King Cometh Samples of the 
The Voice of Rejoicing our 
Christmas Blessings 12 cts. 
Fulfillment of Prophecy in stamps. 

A complete variety of services by many authors 
including J. Lincoln Hall, C. Austin Miles, and 


aurice A. Clifton. 
met in above services. $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 
Concert Cantatas 
The Snowflakes’ Christmas. . . . . 85 cts. per copy 
Santa’s Decision .......... 


Hall- Mack Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St. Phila. Pa. 


TMA S SERIES ppd oentatas for 

is our latest Xmas service, and of- 
fers exceptional opportunities for elaborate and unique 
decorativ 


'e effects which, however, may be modified or 
‘omitted. The music is particularly bright and 
—_ ng. Price 50c. per doz. $4 per 100. Enclose 10c. in 

T samples of our three latest Xmas services. 

CANT AT. NTA CLAUS’ GUESTS. a Christmas 

= e entire school, by 





— 


e. New music, 
w situations new ideas. Price post; id, 0c. SANTA 


pai 

CLAUS" SION, a juvenile cantata for the 8. 8. by 
Gabriel, ‘Tne music is erty ada to children’s 
voices; very sweet and pleasing ice, postpaid, 

ZION coe the Choir, by Dearie, Must be examined to 
be appreciated. Evie, post tpi 0c, A, eatale ogue de- 
scribing fifteen other E he November 
issue of “THE CHURCH CHOIR” contains Christmag 


Anthems, etc. for the choir. ise re 8 * anna 
. for Sj) oat y. oro.F Fo 
olph 8t. New 


\TaaG lisa urs — 
Carols of Yuletide {p.cxvellent service by W. 
The Son of the Highest A beautiful service by 


A vuee gad Howard. 
wonderfu epeartaintn 
—: rape Santa ane cantata, by Ide'S Taylor. 
r r 
Sone for our these Ec. ! ys ket, 00 per i con- 
tains complete co copes of these publications, 80 


oun and other samples. 
mee Calla & 149 Dock St., Phila. 


1900 Christmas Services 1900 


No need of buying » pected ox services for Christmas, 
Easter, or Children’s Day, as these seasons are fully 
covered by special departments ip 


The Service of Praise 

a@ new song-book for Sunday- woqhocis by J. Lincoln 
Hall, 1. H. Mack, and C. Austin Milles. ‘Send 30c. 
in stamps for sample copy. Your money y hack if book 
is returned. per zoo, Specimen pages free. Other 

ks: Christian Hymns No. 1, by William Phillips 
fall, and J. Wilbur Chapman. Gospel Praises No. 2, 
by W. J. Kirkpatrick and H. L. Gilmour. 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


MacCALLA & CO.’S NEW HYMN-BOOKS 
Three points of superiority: 2. and 7 (2) Ap- 
arance; (3) Price. Editors: Prof: . Entwisle, 

. G. Fithian, Adam Geibel, and R i 

Heavenly Sunlight No. i Fi ages) 
For Sunday-schools and young ple’s societies* 
ver 34,000 copies issued since A 
Yangelistic c Edition Heavenly Sunlight (96 pp.) 
ise meetin: ~~~ services, etc. 
Just published. e best yet for a. e perpece, 
Send 12¢. for complete - TL” er book, or 20¢. 
Sor both, with special intr ory offer. 
MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


Five Christmas Services 


all Giterems, sent on receipt of eight cents in stam 
56 Sacred Songs for Little Voices, words and music, 


gnly twelve Mone Pane ne wena of ~—— books 
ioe a ve., icago. 
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Requirements of every school | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Always unsurpassed 


now. 
witness to the truth of 


the abrupt positiveness 
been presented. 


and Philadelphia— 


was offered 


on pianos of high characte 
in piano selling that will 
chasers. The best piano i 
price for which it can be 
guarantee and service. 

And not alone the Chicke 
the Krell, the 


sive assemblage of pianos 
where. 


CHICKERING 
PIANOS 


sive they were never so good as they are 
Professional and popular opinion is 


Other pianos have sold largely because of 
Chickerings shall not suf- 


fer for want of publicity and facility. 


When the Wanamaker Store took over the sellin 
of Chickering Pianos for the vicinage of New Yor 


The Best Piano that the 
World Has Yet Produced 


The Easiest Buying Method that 
an Honest Purchaser Could Wish 


Ask or write us for full information about it. 
But perhaps you are more interested in the fact that 
absolutely right, fair, and fixed prices have been made 


Haines, the 
with highest merit in its class. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


and always progres- 


the statement. 


with which they have 


for sale by 


r. This is an innovation 
be welcomed by all pur- 
n the world, at the lowest 
sold, with the Wanamaker 
ring ; for here are the Vose, 
Royal, the Crown—each 

The most comprehen- 
gathered in any store any- 











— 


ere They Are! 


The most elaborate display of 


~ 


xmas sERVrous! 
ever offered, and all are new for 1900, 
First Christmas Story. } ‘ 
Hail Emmanuel. , 
Joyful Echoes. Single 
The Infant King. 4 compiete| Copy be. 
Service for the Primary and Infant Dept. 
*Twas in Bethlehem. Sc per Doz. 
Christmas Blessings. $4.00 
Messiah’s Greeting. + Ber 100, 
Fulfillment of Prophecy. 
Carols of Yuletide. — 4 
Voice of Rejoicing. cae, 
pewe. ve Peace. Samples of [)| 
The King Cometh. Eight, 25e. } 
M c ristmas Morn. ( 
The Son at the Highest. 








YeTheeving< of ye Goode [ynce Pye. > oas*- 
Johnny Doubter. per Doz. 


108 Washington 8t.,CHIGAGO 
4k —. ae = — 
rrrrrer mo 


The pee om poms Services 


Heavenly Heralds. Winslow. 

Dawn of Peace. Geibel and Lehman. 
Messiah's Yroctias. Geibel and Lehman. 
hristmas Praises. Lorenz and Taylor. 
he King’s Crown. Whittier and Lorenz. 
Sarois of Pickell and others. 


ANTATAS. 











he Son of the H fi est. Fithian and Howard. 
Christmas Joy. Yanks. 
ice, 5 cents each; $4 per a postpaid. 
CANTATA j 
Christmas a Day Late ATAS By Adam Geibel 
and Amelia Sanford. 30 cents. 
The New Santa Claus. By Taylor. 5 cents. 


RECITATIONS, ETC. 
The Biglow & Main Co.'s Recitations for Christmas 
c — 15 cents, By I 
hristmas Treasury. renz. 10 cents. 
Our motto is, “ E verything for Sundays” at bottom 
prices—careful attention to all orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND CO. 
7 West 19th Street, New York City 


3 New Cantatas for 


| Intensely interesting, highly 


| Words, music, and marchin 


| Pole,” 








NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two Christmas oe original, choice, attractive 
music, recitations, etc. am Geibel, R. frank 
Lehman, and others, ** + ~ Dawn ot Peace”’ and ** The 
Messiah’ s Greeting,” 5 cts. each ; fs r 100, prepaid. 
For 10c., we send three samples, inclu ding 1899 service. 

** Christmas a Day Late,’’ a cantata of rich sim- 
picity. full of mirth, perplexity, and pathos, by Adam 
eibel. Suit any number of children. 30 cts. per copy. 

** Work and Worship,’’ the best Sunday-school 
hymn-book known. T housands sold fe echeoks every- 
where. 30c. per copy,with return privé ege. $25 per 100, 
** Heavenly Sunlight,’’ a smaller book of equal 
merit. 





12 cts. per copy; $9.50 per 100. 
GEIBEL and LEHMAN (Dept. T), 
1022 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





original, easy to perform. 





complete. All scenes an 
characters illustrated. The finest Christmas Services 
ever written | Send for sample copy. Casiete 
mas Crusade,’’ ur a Sous, re .2oadoz. ** Gy 
sies’ Christmas, §c.a The Charmed 
arden,’’ roc. c. % oz. “ Winding the Arctic 
by the little ‘rost Fairies in A Christmas Cru- 








| wy & n° cutest thing imaginable. At all dealers. 
B. MYERS, 85 John Street, New York. 
The brightest 
and merriest of 
Xmas ser- 
vices. Price of 


each, 5 —- 


Offering of Love s°*" 


THE EMMA PITT PUB. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bethiehem’s Heralds 
The Unspeakable Gift 


Two beautiful new services for caciemne entertain- 
ments. 5 cents each ; rroo. Send 15 cents for one 
year’s subscription to THE PESTAL PROGRAM, 


which will include both the above services, 


Phi 4 . 
John J. Hood (ree ee i em dolnk at. 














It Will Pay You 


to send ten cents for three of our different 
Christmas concert exercises, or five cents 
for sample copy of “The Heavenly Her- 
alds,”’ admitted by all to be the — 
Christmas Concert Exercise published. 


W. A. Wilde Company Bpsten and 














Ww" rar th Christmas Services of all publish- 

ree samples, 10 cents; five for 15 cents. 

of All Nations, by the Rev. Rufus W. 

mee aire: by Towner, Gilchrist, Sherwin, Nevin; 

bright, dignified, easy. ‘The Advent Tree,” novel, 
——_ only service after German customs. 





A $12 BATH CABINET FOR ONLY $5.00 


Our new 1902 style. Square Quaker 
guaranteed best of all cabinets at any 
rice. Has real door on hinges, steel 
rame,best materials,rubber lined.tolds 
fiat, lasts = years. Turkish 
and V ths at home, 
"Gpane the millions 
of 7 pores, keeps ou clean and 
healthy, beautifies complex- 
. te —— 
for 
Gripe. Tnsemaliean New 
ia, and Obesity. 
Money refunded after so days" use, if not as represented. 
ce, with heater, erm” formulas, $500 ; Face 
rite 
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(“‘ Books and Writers’’ continued) 


Fairies and Folklore of Ireland. By Wiil- 
liam Henry Frost. Illustrated by Sydeey 
Richmond Burleigh. $1.25. 


Mr. Frost seems to have undertaken 
the pleasant task of presenting the’folk- 
tales of the world in a shape acceptable 
and accessible to Americans. In the 
case of the Fairies, he hits upon the 
original idea of having the inhabitants 
of a fairy-rath emigrate to America along 
with their human friends, and draws an 
amusing picture of their astonishment at 
the methods and surroundings of Ameri- 
can life. The body of the book is a 
series of popular tales of the ‘‘ good 
people,’’ retold from writers who are 
first-hand authorities about fairyland. 
It is in the. retelling that our author 
adapts himself to American tastes, often, 
but not always, happily. The book is a 
fairly good introduction to the cycle of 
tales with which it deals. 

% 


Christus Auctor: A Manual of Christian Evi- 
dences. By Warren A. Chandler, D.D., 
LL.D. §1.25. 


There is much in the structure and 
method of Dr. Chandler's book to remind 
one of the treatises on Christian evidences 
which were current half a century ago, 
but the substance of it is fresh, and up te 
date, and exhibits the fruits of close read- 
ing in Bushnell, Ellicott, Flint, Van Dyke, 
Row, Liddon, and similar authors. Its 
purpose is positive. Itdeals not so much 
in meeting objections as in presenting the 
case for the gospel. And, while there 
are a few antiquated bits, such as the 
argument that a revelation could not be 
preserved in the memory, it is generally 
satisfactory and pointed. Its complement 
would be an answer to the specific objec 
tions with which one is likely to meet ir 
general reading. 


The Situation in China: A fecord of Cause 
and Effect. By Robert E. Speer. 10 cents 
net. 


This attractive little pamphlet is a re- 
print of the chapter on China in Mr. 
Speers well-known book, Missions and 
Politics in Asia, with a timely preface 
written recently by the author. It puts 
into brief compass nearly all the facts 
which the average man needs to know, 
if he would appreciate the present situa- 
tion in China, and how it was brought 
about. Mr. Speer easily pricks the bub- 
ble of ignorant conceit which leads some 
few men to cpenly express their contempt 
for mission work. He admits that mis- 
sions make for progress, but he shows 
that they cannot be held responsible for 
the results of the intrigues and bullyings 
of Western political powers, 


% 
Popular onceptions as to Christian 
Faith ane Life. By the Rev. Frank T. 
Lee. $1.25. 


Mr. Lee is a young theologian of the 
Oberlin school, and shares in its lauda- 
ble disposition to clear the stumbling- 
stones out of the way to the city of 
refuge. He is not one who sacrifices 
essential truths for the sake of making 
out a defense of what is left. Without 
approving of everything he has to say, it 
is safe to speak of his book as clearing 
away many obstacles to belief which are 





Steamer, $1.00 extra, Order -~ ® ti 
Valuable book FREE. Big igiens 
coher AGENTS ANTED- World M Con 





berg Press, 1308 Arch St., Phila. 


7 World Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


very generally felt. 
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Babbitt’: 


a 
$40000000000000000% 

64 years of success — the full 
quality of complete purity— the 
uniformity and reliability of con- 
tinuous experience — tested in 
the making, tested in the using, 
tested by the public—the un- 
() impeachable test of time— no 
() premiums, no prizes, no schemes. 


MOdDDOOOOOOOO0000Kk2 


: Babbitt’s Best Soap © 


America’s only standard — the soap 
( ) of certain quality and of greatest 
( ) economy. 


MOOODODDOOOOO000000W 


~ Babbitt’s Soap 
$ Powder 


() Absolutely all right— cannot in- 
() jure anything—does its work and 
does it well, 


MOOOCOOOO 0000000 


+) Babbitt’s Pure Potash 
‘ or Lye 


() The household necessity — guar- 
C) anteed pure— highest possible quality 






— greatest effectiveness — goes the 
CD farthest—most economical—absolute 
( ) uniformity. * 


Oclocloceeccccoececeee © 


+ Babbitt’s Best Baking © 
- Powder <. 


©) The climax of quality—the apex of a 
purity — the superlative of economy ( ) 
—the best for 51 years. 


& 
COOOCOOOO CO COO0000} 
Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


VOOOOOOOOOOOOU0G 
DRESS GOODS BY MAIL 


Buying from the mill you can save from 
2 25 to 75 per cent on your Dress Goods— 
HN, you secure the latest styles that will be 
“4 P worn by the leaders of fashion. Our 
booklet, which also quotes some extracr- 
dinary bargains on dress linings 
and Endings, has a large assort- 
ment of dr goods samples at- 
tached, ranging in price from rsc. 
to $1.50. he goods we do not 
manufacture, we import direct, and 
you buy all goods at the cost .of 
roduction, with only a small profit 
added. is book of samples is abso- 
lutely free. 
Everything to Wear, Use, and Eat is con- 
“® tained in our mammoth General Catalogue, 
each copy of which costs $1.25 to print and mail. 
This book is mailed you upon receipt of 1oc., and 
this 10c. can be deducted from your first order 
ef $1.0e. Address this way: 
Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 215 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 




























Parchment Rol 


Birthday For Those 
cartanas, (ST FY teeters. 
your Sunday-School Class 


With its little red rollers at either end, and 
the Ten Commandments in Hebrew and 
English, one-fifth the regular size, you will 
get an idea of the Scripture Roll Jesus used 
in the Jewish synagogue. Send ow for 
enough of the rolls, at ten cents each, to 
reach around your class. 


R. CRITTENDEN, Bellefonte, Pa. 
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be followed almost verbatim, if desired ; | 
on the other hand, its suggestions may 
be varied and enlarged upon to am un- 
limited degree. In either case, it is | 
believed that this compact little article, | 
which might easily be clipped and tucked 
away in a Bible or a pocket for frequent 
its Helps to the Study of the Lesson. | reference through the week, furnishes a 
The attractiveness of presentation and | unique form of lesson-help that will be 
make-up which characterizes the new | More and more appreciated as time and 


experience prove its value. 

heonom gli newts mn word of explana The gletatee which will hereafter be 
tion here. The purpose and plan of | scattered through the lesson pages of the 
some of the new articles, however, may | Times speak for themselves. The beau- 
be briefly mentioned, with the convic- tiful picture supplement on the lessons, 
tion that the test of time is all that is | Which has been such a boon to Sunday- 
school teachers during the present year, 
will give way before the still better plan 

The many thousands who have been | of illustrating the lesson pages them- 
privileged to hear Dr. Schauffler teach a | selves. Some will find use for the new 


Editorial Chat about the 
New Lesson Helps 


HERE is no more important feature 

of the forward step taken in this 
week's issue of the greater Sunday 
School Times than that which occurs in 





needed to prove their value. 
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—~ SOAP — 
THE TOILET SOAP 


That Never Burns or Smarts the Skin 


That Never Fills the Pores with 
Fats, Grease, or Alkali 


THE SOAP 


That softens, purifies, and beautifies the 
roughest skin. 

That leaves the skin smooth, healthy, 
and free from blemish. 


THE SOAP 





| That is made from the fresh green 


Bible lesson from the platform will wel- | Pictures by clipping them from ag leaves of the Tasmanian Blue 


come his new ‘‘ Hints for the Superin- 


tendent.”’ 
| 


teaching that he has for years put his | Jesus,’ 


| pages, and carrying them into the class 


It is into this method of | the charmingly written «Life Story of 


Gum Tree. 
| It retains all their well-known healing, re- 
freshing, and invigorating properties. 


The Only Soap to Use on the Skin 


Those who have used and treasured 


from the pen of the venerable 


greatest power and effectiveness. When | 4d beloved English writer, Dr. Cun- 


a lesson lends itself to blackboard illus- ningham Geikie, will be glad to know 
| that it is intended, next spring, to pub- 


tration or exposition, he is quick to avail lish that Life Story, complete and by 





Sold by all druggists. 
Sample cake, 5c. 


Price, 25¢. 


himself of the opportunity of reaching | 
the mind through the eye. Throughout | 
North America and across the Atlantic 
earnest teachers have sat under his in- 
struction at Sunday-school conventions | 
and institutes. New York state has | 
been especially privileged to fee! his | 
power as one of the moving spirits of its 
potent organized Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. The International Lessons them- 
selves are selected by a committee of 
which he is a member. And now he is 
to devote this greatest power of his in 
Bible teaching to the interests of the | 
readers of The Sunday School Times, 
and, through its columns, address a 
larger, more world-wide audience than it 
is possible for any man to address in | 
public meeting. 

The need of the lesson article for 
teachers of junior classes, formerly writ- 
ten by Dr. Schauffler, is now done away 
with by a slight adaptation in the article 
written by the scholarly Secretary of the 
International Lesson Committee and 
Editor of the Congregationalist, Dr. A. E. 
Dunning. The helps ‘For the Inter- 
mediate Teacher,’’ in their new form, | 
furnish the connecting link between the 








itself, in book form, at a low price. Its 
present discontinuance in these pages, in 
view of the new conditions affecting the 
make-up of the paper, will therefore be 
compensated for by the new book, which 
will be duly announced in these columns 
when ready. 

The Rev. E. Morris Fergusson will 
replace the lesson article he has hitherto 
prepared so helpfully by special writing 
for another department of the paper. 
He will tell «*‘ What the Field Workers 
Are Doing,’’ reporting, from time to 
time, some of the actual achievements of 
Sunday-school workers and organiza- 
tions, and giving fresh, :uggestions, out 
of actual experience, for the conduct of 
such work. His experience as secretary 
of one of the best developed State Sun- 
day-school Associations in the country, 
together with his office in the Field 
Workers’ Department of the Interna- 
tional Convention, give him peculiar fit- 
ness to write on this subject. 


The R. T. BOOTH CO. 
Central Avenue Ithaca, N. Y. 























, AT. 
A Roast ° 
On Temperance People | The Paris Exposition. 
i’ This award was made by an INTER- 
NATIONAL JURY OF TWENTY-FIVE MEM- 
BERS, AND IN COMPETITION WITH 
TWENTY OTHER TYPEWRITERS. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Ce., 


SYRACUSE, H. Y., VU. S. A. 


A little woman out in Tower Hill, Illinois, 
takes a fall out of the temperance people ina 
letter containing the following : “* It is amusing 
to see some stanch temperance people, who 
would as soon be caught stealing a horse as to 
be seen going into a saloon, that are tied down, 
hard and fast, to their coffee cups as much as 
an old whisky sot is to his morning dram. 


articles ‘‘ For the Primary Teacher’' and | They give the same excuse that the old sot 
for «The Senior Bible Class.'’ Those | does, they act the same way, the habit is just 


who have used Dr. Dunning’s lesson | *5 fixed. Their dram does not as quickly in- 
| toxicate, but its steady use just as surely breaks 


help during the past year know what a 
delightfully clear, simple, comprehen- 
sive marshalling of the facts of the lesson 
he furnishes each week. This same 
help, so suggestive that teachers of all 
grades can ill afford to pass it by, will | 
now be prepared with the distinct pur- | 
pose of assisting the teachers of pupils | 
of from ten or twelve years to sixteen or | 
eighteen years of age. 

The versatile Managing Editor of The 
Christian Endeavor World, and writer of | 
innumerable books on working methods 
in church, Sunday-school, and young | 
people's societies, has hit upon something 
wholly new in the lesson-help line. | 








Professor Wells's 


, 


**Lesson Conversa- 
offers to the teacher or the superin- | 
tendent a complete, yet condensed, plan | 


for presenting the entire lesson to a class | 


or school It is so arranged that it may 


tion’ 





| down the nervous system and ruins them physi- 


cally and mentally, frequently setting up some 
fixed form of chronic disease. 

**Consistency, thou art a jewel, just as 
much to-day as of old. Either break away 
from your slavery,—tea, coffee, or any other 





B. & B. 


Smooth-face cloths 
—fine suitings. 

Special 52 inch Broadcloth, 85¢.—hand- 
some finish—splendid range of colors. 

Fine 52 inch Venetians, $1.00—all! the 





pernicious habit you may have, or quit preach- 
ing to others. 
for 1 was a coffee slave for a time, and can 
speak truthfully of its effects. It almost ruined 
my nervous system, caused constipation, head- 
aches, and sleeplessness. I suppose if I had 


drank enough at one time to make me entirely | 


drunk, I might have felt easier. 


** Finally the stuff began to cause coughing | 
after my meals ; then I concluded to part com- | 


pany with the demon, and at once, upon the 
advice of some friends, took up Postum Food 
Coffee. The change was marvelous. 
from an invalid to a healthy pers6n, in a very 
short time. I had quit a drug, and taken up a 
strong, powerful, nourishing food in liquid 
form, and owe my present health to Postum 
Food Coffee."" Name will be furnished by 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


know what I am talking about, 


I passed | 





| preferred shades of blue, brown, red, green, 

etc. 

Samples ready to send soon as you say. 

| Quality and value that will speak for itself 

| demonstrate more right-to-the-point evi- 
dence than a page of type taik would. 

And, if still more proof is wanted, compare 

| these with what you’re offered elsewhere for 

same money. 

Nine other lines 
| $3.50. 
| Six other lines solid color Venetians, 75¢. 
to $3.00, 

New Autumn and Winter Catalog—a book 
of financial importance to every household— 
costs nothing but your rame, address, and 
request for a copy. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Broadcloth, $1.00 te 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


s 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. * 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a cleb—such additions! 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
meat ac a separately, oe he son & 
1.00 or 75 cents ear, a 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge, “ 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enon, om eed of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 





For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, J 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the } 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- |} 


scribers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, | 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





















A FRAGRANT, 
ANTISEPTIC 
DENTIFRICE, 
ONLY BENEFIT 
CAN FOLLOW 
ITS USE, DO 
NOT ACCEPT 
ANY SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR RU- 
BIFOAM. PRICE, 
25 CENTS AT 
DRUGGISTS, 











Sample vial free on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 
Address 
E.W.HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


FATTEN THE CHURCH TREASURY 


AND STIMULATE INTEREST 
WHR car Improve law tots, This method 1s restful to 
ee p the minister and a diversion to the 


congregation. 
. STEREOPTICONS, $14.60 
Outfit with the 
IMPROVED ACE- 
TYLENE Gas 
GENERATO 5 
$24.50. VIE 
SETS rented at 6 cents - 
slide, Everything strictly 
high class and fully guar- 
anteed. Our Latest 
teare “In His ” 

















“China and the Chinese,” “Around the World in 80 Minutes,” 
“Parts and the Exposition,” and others. Complete instruc 
tions with each outfit. So simple a child can operate 
Motion Picture, Stereopticon, andTalking Machine Out- 
fits for Traveling Exhibitors also aSpecialty. PAYS BIG 
PROFITS from smal! investment. No previous experi- 
ence required. manufacturers of this line of 
in the world. Send for catalogue to ‘AlNe 
SUPPLY ©O., Randolph and Fifth Ave.. 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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.” **Life of Christ,” **The Land,” Mf 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


Ralph Waldo Emerson in an 
essay on Eloquence said, in — 
speaking of a man whom he 
described as a Godsend to his town, 


“He is put together like a 
Waltham Watch.” 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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From Our Neighbors 






Is Your Soul a Little 
Child ? 
Julia H. Johnston, in the Westminster Teacher 
OME one has told this story, which 
ought to be passed on,everywhere, 
A very little girl, having received some 
dim impression regarding the soul, was 
asking her mother what it was. ‘‘Can 
you feel the soul, mother,—can you hear 
it?’’ she asked, and then, ‘‘can you see 
it?’’ The mother answered that the 
soul could not be felt or heard, but that 
sometimes it seemed as if we could see 
it in the eyes. ‘*Let me see yours,”* 
said the little one, and gazing into the 
mother’s dear eyes she saw there the tiny 
image of herself, and exclaimed, ‘‘O 
mother, your soul is a little child !’’ 
Oh the sweet significance of this child's 








unconscious parable! Each of us may 
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Chops raw or cooked meats, fish and other food bet- 
ter, more evenly and more rapidly, than any other chopper. More 
convenient to use and to clean than any other chopper. Will save 
you time and work in the preparation of almost every meal. Will 
save enough food to pay for itself ten times over. Always ready, never 

ts out of order; can be cleaned in a minute. At all hardware, house- 
rnishing and department stores, 35 styles and sizes—hand and powen, From $1.00 to 


$275.00. logue, descri! many other household helps mailed free, 
Send 4 cents for the" Maerprising Housekeeper "'—contains 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





MAKE MONEY EVENINCS. 


Men emp uring the day can make money even: 
ings gi public exhibitions with M Cc n< 
tern or tereopticon, Little capital n 

rite for lars. 260-page Catalogue FREE. 
eALLIST Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y, 





gest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, Seotch Gra: 
UNLIZEOTHEREELIZ | aud Tin Ware in the world. AGENTS, write how to 
YMYER MORE DUR- free this and four of our other best selling household novelties 
—Ovtfit worth oan wen i. Address Dept. G. 0. 
CHURCH carALooud HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 35 Randolph Bt. ,Chieago, Ii., 
or New York, N. Y¥.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 8t. Louis, Mo.; 
= > =, } Kansas City, Mo.; Denyer, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 


AVES FUEL 


ochester Radiator Co.35 Furnace St., Rochester,N.Y. 














our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore, Md. 





CHURCH BELLS .ct'sS5ts |i4g 


_well ask, ‘‘Is my soul a little child?” 


For, as one has put it, ‘‘ Children do not 
have to grow old to come to Christ, but 
we have to become young.’’ We must 
not only enter the kingdom of heaven 
as little children, but we must abide 
there in the child spirit, and especially 
if we would win the little ones. 

It is the soul that must be the little 
child, since the body must needs outgrow 
childhood ; but the child may look out 
from eyes that gaze back over life’s long, 
long path. 

Even young teachers need to be re- 
minded of this requisite of life and of 
teaching ; for the mere fact of youth does 
not insure the child soul, responsive to 
the little children that look into the eyes. 
The younger ones must receive it, and 
the older ones preserve it, as the gift of 
God, to be held through intimate com- 
munion with the children’s Saviour. He 
only can ward off the attack of years upon 
the soul, the fever and the fret which ages 
the heart, and puts it out of sympathy 
with childhood. 

It is from him that we have ‘‘ the dew 
of youth.’’ Is your soul a little child? 


&& % 


Work and \ Workers 


Keystone State Supremacy 


By the Rev. Henry A. Bomberger 
State Superintendent of Teacher Training 


- ENNSYLVANIA leads the great 
procession of states in the 
work of the Sunday-school,’’—these 
words were spoken by General Secretary 
Marion Lawrance at the recent Altoona 
convention. And this very pleasing 
declaration, based on notable facts, is 
entirely truthful. Coming, as it does, 
from one so gracious, so favorable to all 
and partial to none, so high in authority, 
as Mr. Lawrance, it is a source of great 
gratification and joy to all our Pennsyl- 
vania workers. 
We feel justly proud of the distinc- 
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tion. To fight in the front rank of a 
great cause is an honor indeed. And 
yet not aman among us is unmindful of 
the responsibility of privilege. We 
thank God, and humbly seek divine aid 
and the co-operation of our fellows, that 
we may carry our honors to the praise of 
the Master. 

The State Sunday-school convention 
held at Altoona October 23-25, brought 
out the fact more clearly than ever that 
the Pennsylvania Association is con- 
spicuous in 

1. Leadership 

No one will complain of invidious dis- 
tinctions when the masterful and inspir- 
ing presidency of John Wanamaker is 
referred to. With eye not dimmed and 
with vigor unabated, he continues to direct 
the great forces of the state. In any nota- 
ble movement success depends largely on 
leadership. The discovery of good men 
to overrule and guide is therefore the 
paramount issue. And it was a happy 
day for Pennsylvania when, six years 
ago, she discovered our distinguished 
president ; when she laid her hand upon 
that earnest Christian business man, 
H. J. Heinz, and those other redoubt- 
able Pittsburgers; when she put the 
epaulets upon a half-dozen other leaders 
who have helped to make our name 
glorious. 

The work of these men throughout the 
year, and their presence and interest in 
the convention, is the ultimate secret of 
our inspiration and wonderful success. 
The annual message of the president, 
always looked forward to with such happy 
expectation ; his keen and tactful direc- 
tion in the various sessions of the con- 
vention ; the energetic interest and prac- 
tical suggestions of the chairman. of the 
Executive Committee; the lively co- 
operation of others of the same sort,— 
these made the convention what it was 


in helpfulness and uplifting power, , 


2. Finance 
The generosity of our leaders has made 
the work of the Association possible. 
They believe this work pays, that it is 
practical, that it stands close to the 
heart of true success in the local Sunday- 
school, just as the local Sunday-school 
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county of Allegheny has expended dur- 


ing the last year, for work at home and 
in the state, over $8,000. What an in- 
spiration! Let other states and coun- 
ties the country over take note and fol- 
low after. 


3. Department Work 

As a result of stalwart financial back- 
ing, it has been possible for Pennsyl- 
vania to send more workers into the field 
than any other state inthe Union. The 
reports of the field-workers presented 
many surprises,—two primary superin- 
tendents giving all their time and thought 
to the children with splendid results, a 
Home Department superintendent reach- 
ing out into the family circles of the 
land with a word of power and good 
cheer; a superintendent of house-to- 
house visitation, who has stirred the state 
from the Delaware to the Ohio with a 
mighty movement for ingathering and 
evangelization, and a superintendent of 
teacher training leading hundreds of 
earnest students into a fuller knowledge 
of the Bible, the Sunday-school, and the 
art of teaching. 


4. Institutes and Conventions 

The convention showed e spiendid 
advance in institute and local convention 
work. No doubt as many as fifteen 
hundred such meetings were held cur- 
ing the year, some counties holding as 
many as one hundred. In this, Phila- 
delphia County has excelled, as did 
Allegheny County in finance. 

In the midst of numerous addresses 
and conferences of great merit, these 
things appear as the salient features of a 
convention remarkable in its attendance 
and interest, but especially in its show- 
ing of one year’s work. 








Food Saves 
Doctor Knew the Vaiue of Grape-Nuts 

A breakfast food that a baby can handle is a 
pretty safe proposition for grown people with 
weak stomachs. Dr. William Hall, 156 State 
St, Boston, has tried Grape-Nuts food in his 
own case, as a result of which he says: “I 
have been relieved from the distressing form of 
indigestion caused by the non-assimilation of 
starchy foods, and since making Grape-Nuts a 
part of my dietary scale, I have had no trouble, 





in a large measure holds in its mighty 
hand the welfare of the kingdom. Fully 
appreciating the fact that this co-opera- 
tive movement is strictly denomina- 
tional, the very creature of the denomi- | 
nations, standing for them and by them, | 
having no existence outside of them,— | 
our county and state leaders come to 
the annual convention pledged hand, | 
heart, and pocketbook to the support of | 
the work. 

A year ago, when the flowing melody | 
of their benevolence ran along in as- 
cending notes until it tilled and thrilled 
in ‘‘ ledger lines above,’’—nearly $11,- | 
ooo,—we thought the highest possible 
note had been reached. But God has 
not set a limit to the powers of regen- 
erated, consecrated humanity. And the | 
Sunday-school world will rejoice with us 
in the $13,185 pledged for the ensuing 
year. 

Among the counties of the state (the | 
fact leaked out in the convention), the | 


| stools formed and natural 


and find my power of concentration markedly 
increased. 

“I have frequently prescribed Grape-Nuts 
food in my practice, with most excellent results. 
The notes of one case I enclose herewith. 
July 10, ‘99, called to see M—— B , two 





| years and three months old ; found the child 


ill-nourished, with waxen skin, enlarged joints, 
beaded ribs, enlargement of the abdomen, 


| furred tongue, constant vomiting, and diar- 
| rhoea ; in short, a typical case of rachitis. 


The 


| child weighed fourteen pounds, and was daily 


losiug flesh. 

‘* Inquiring into the dietary, I found oatmeal, 
macaroni, rice, white bread, and milk had 
fermed the chief articles of food, and lately 
all had been rejected. I at once stopped all 
other foods, and placed her on a diet of Grape- 
Nuts, which was retained on the stomach from 
the first. 


**On my next visit, July 17, I found the child | 


bright and cheerful; vomiting all stopped ; 
in appearance ; 
weight, 144 pounds. From then, for the next 
three months, the child made a regular and 


A GOOD STORY 


A certain young lady in del- 
icate health was advised by her 
doctor-to take a half-teaspoon- 
ful of Scott’s emulsion of cod- 
liver oil after dinner—once a 
day—and found herself almost 
suddenly growing robust. 

So small a dose is by no 
means the rule; the fule is 
whatever the stomach will bear 
—not more. Another rule is: 
take it on every least occasion, 
but not too much; don’t over- 
do it. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 


FREE 


On receipt of 
your request, we 
will send, charges 
paid anywhere, 
the finest com- 
pendium of Cor- 
nish American 
Pianos and Or- 

ns ever issued. 

t will prove to 
you that you can 
save from 25 to 
100 per cent, and 
show you how we 
send our instru- 
ments on 

One Year's 

Free Triat 

We offer you the 








PIANO ana ORGAN 
COMPENDIUM 





Compendium with its elegant c@iered frontispiece re- 
presenting ST. CECILIA; a fulddéscription of over 50 
styles of the finest Pianos and Organs the world pro- 
duces, sold at prices that show marvelous value. for 
money invested ; «!l<o our reference book, “‘ The Heart 
of the People,” a. cur ever-popular special offers 
for 1g01-1902. 
LL FOR NOTHING 

Write for it o-iag and mention 
this paper. An early reply will en- 
title you toa Cash Bonus of $20 
on Pianos and $10 on Organs. Full 
particulars of our co-partnership 
plan are also sent, showing how 
you can get 
A Piano or Organ Free 3 
Thousands are co-operating with _% 
us. Oblige us by sending for the § 
Free Compe jam and al 
Extras. Address the only firm of 
actual manufacturers of High 
Grade Pianos and Or, 


ns selling 
direct to the general’ public ex- 
clusively at Fact Cost. , 
CORNISH & CO, 
(BSTAB. 50 YEARS) 
Washington, « iow deceen | 
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PROM $25.00 
Cash or Instalments 








The ZOBO CORNET 


al $ 2. 
perfection. 


ppear- 

a@nce—same music, but re- 

quires absolutely no know!l- 

of music or musical 

A perfect wonder. 

talogue free on request. 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 


Depts New York. 
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COP YRierh 


** UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try itin your next 
house-cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re- 

lief from the cares of house-cleaning by the investment 

a few cents in a cake of Sapolio. ith it wonders 

ac plished in c ing and scouring,for which 

ses it has no equal. “ Dirt defies the King,” but 

icates wherever Sapolio makes its appearance, 

and quickly, too. Try a cake. No. 35. 








Beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains 


If you are going to New York, a treat is 
in store for you, if you take the Lackawanna 
Railroad. 
ful scenery of any of the great trunk lines of 


This line offers the most beauti- 


the East, traversing the beautiful agricultural 
regions of western New York until it reaches 
the Susquehanna River, beside which it runs 
for miles, overlooking the beautiful valleys 
nestled in among the foot-hills of the Blue 
Next the 
valley of the Delaware River, which the 


Ridge Mountains. is reached 
trains follow through Delaware Water Gap, 
conceded to be one of the most picturesque 
spots in America, the river and the railroad 
track fighting for the right of way through a 
great gap in the mountains, cut by the cease- 
For 
miles the track curves in and about the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, each successive turn pre- 


less washing of the waters of the river. 


senting a picture seemingly more beautiful 
than the last. At Mount Pocono, an alti- 
tude of 1,900 feet is reached, and from here 
on, the train descends through the moun- 
tains and foot-hills almost to the edge of the 
Hudson River, the last hundred miles having 
been, for the most part, beside the pic- 
turesque old Morris and Essex Canal. 
Through cars are run between New York 
and Chicago over the Nickel Plate, and 
between New York and St. Louis over the 
Wabash Railroad. 








Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 





even improvement, gaining from eight to ten 
ounces each week. 
covered. 


She is now quite re- 
In my opinion, this girl has been 
sa\cd from an early giave by the use of Grare- 
Nuts food.” 


postage. 
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E- FOR CHERS 
4 

‘ By W. H. HALL 

4 

> R. HALL'S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 
4 is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. 

4 experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 
, utterances. 


He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the most 
common hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen 
drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 
of the buok. As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 
the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


16mo. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 


The Sunday School Times Co. 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Iilustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


The author's rich and varied 


Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 
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Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York, at t $1 .50 per jauah. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


ho Can Hfford to be G@ithout It? f° 


The Opening coer of the New Century will bring with it a Multitude of Delightful Surprises for the Fortunate Readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD. Every one of its 52 Issues will Sparkle with the Choicest 
Literary and Artistic Attractions of the Day. Authors Famous the 
World over and Artists equally Renowned will Contribute their Best 
Efforts to Brighten and Beautify its Pages. Indeed, the whole Realm 
of Art and Literature has been put under Generous and Willing Tribute 
in Order that this Queen of Family Weeklies may be Invested with 
Matchless Grace, World-Wide Intelligence and Beauty Unexcelled. 
For the Home @ircle there is no Paper in the World so pecu- & 
liarly well adapted as The Christian Herald. Every line Crisp and & 
Clean, every article Fresh and Sparkling, every page Beautifully 
Illustrated, and every issue Increasingly Attractive, it Appeals Irresisti- 
bly to Old and Young, ensuring for itself a Hearty Welcome in every 
) Home it enters. It will Help you to start the New Century Aright if 
F inane to your other Domestic Attractions you add the Weekly Visits of The vs 
: ™ OS corren-im-omier Christian Herald, the Ideal Twentieth Century Family Journal,  aasuGn eohtminoeen 
which you and all your Loved Ones will find an Unfailing Source of Profitable Edification and Delightful Entertainment the whole year round. 


Gvery-Day Life in Clashington free 


In Order to Introduce The Christian Herald into New Homes, we Offer, by way of Special Inducement, All Charges Prepaid, 
ccahtnn dante -. - wien abene Every-Day Life in Washington—416 Large Pages, over 200 Superb Illustrations—the Most 
CLoseo Amu Tunes Pounos | QOpportune Book of the Day, together with The Christian Herald, the Queen of American | 
a aa + Weeklies, Every Week from Date to January 1, 1902, on Receipt of Only $2.00. } 
The Whole Nation is Intensely Interested in Our Beautiful Capital City which Next 
Year will Celebrate its Centennial Anniversary and witness the Inauguration of the 
Twenty-sixth President of the UNITED STATES. It is the Most Sumptuously I!lus- 
trated Volume of Life and Scenes in Washington that has Ever been Produced. 
Snap-shots of Public Men, Street Scenes, Views of the White House, the Capitol, and of the 
Various Departments of Government Contained in this Book Afford a More Realistic Idea of our 
Superb Capital City than could be obtained from a week’s sojourn within its Charming Precincts. 


H Superb Calendar Free! 


If your Order Reaches us very Promptly you will Receive Free an Exquisite American 
Beauty, Double Century, 1901 Drop-Leaf Cal- Ath z 
endar, 12x29 Inches, and Easily Worth $1.00. Te : yj 

This Beautiful Wall Ornament is a Calendar for 1901, 
and also Tells at a Glance the Day of the Week of Any 
Date Between 1801 and 2000—200 Years. It contains 

Gate no advertising matter. It is a Superb and Servicea- 
Aut Cuances Preeaio | ble Work of Art, Lithographed in Ten rich colors and gold. 


$5°° in Value for $2° in Cash 


@@)” First. The Christian Herald Every Week Free from date to Jan. 1, 1901. Second, The Chris- 
tian Herald Every Week During 1901. Third. A Superb American Beauty, Double Century, Drop-Leaf 
Calendar Worth $1.00. Fourth. ‘“‘ Every-Day Life in Washington”—416 Large Pages, with over , 

200 Illustrations. qgg gee The Entire List for Only $2.-Gg Who can afford to Miss this me Ay. 

Golden Opportunity? Money Promptly Refunded if Too Late or if not Entirely Satisfactory. Act To-day!—To-morrow may be Too Late. 


Hddress To-day: The Christian Rerald, 160 to 170 Bible Douse, New York City 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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